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Plexiglas ... useful in so 





many ways around schools 











Impact of mallet hitting a pane of PLEXIGLAS tends to flex it rather 
than break it. Note how PLEXIGLAS “gives” with the blow. 























Window Glazing... just ONE of its jobs 


You can cut maintenance costs way down by replacing 
broken glass windows with tough, durable PLEXIGLAs® 
acrylic plastic. But this is just one of many ways in 
which PLEXxIGLAS is being used in school buildings. 
Because it combines great strength, light weight, crystal 
clear transparency or efficient translucency, and resis- 
tance to weather, it serves in the form of: 

e WINDOW GLAZING e DOME SKYLIGHTS 

e LOUVERED PANELS FOR DAYLIGHT CONTROL 

e LIGHTING DIFFUSERS AND CONTROL LENSES 

e DOOR GLAZING e CHALKBOARDS 
Ask us for the names of PLExIGLAs dealers, and manu- 
facturers who use the material in their building 
products and equipment. 


PRY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass @ Plastics, Ltd., 7130 Queen’s 
Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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NEW SICO SERIES “S” PORTABLE TABLES COST 20% LESS 


yet have every famous Sico feature 








Exclusive Sico “Floating Fold” so easy a 
child can operate it. Seats 16 to 20. 





TIP TOP “s" 











L-B *“s"" 





in 3 seconds. Available in 8, 10, 12 ft. 


| For use with chairs. Folds and rolls away 
( lengths. 








pacity. Benches fold for easy floor cleaning. 











Stationary unit, doubles your Ca- 
6, 7 or 8 ft. lengths. Seats 10 to 14. 
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20% price reduction—but not one Sico feature missing! 
Development of a new, hi-strength top core and bench facing 
that cost less to produce but still meet the rigid specifica- 
tions of Sico quality were the only changes—save you up to 
20%. Tops of tough melamine plastic. All benches can be 
easily and quickly removed. Now, multi-use-of-space through 
the Sico System becomes an even more practical solution for 


the crowded school on a limited budget. 


For more information on the series “‘S’’ tables and the Sico System write today to.e. 


Sico Manufacturing Company, inc. 0090 6216 Eden Avenue So., Dept. 504 


' Minneapolis 24, Minn. 
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“Where do we eat?” “Right here, kids!’ “Mimm-mm!" 











Let us show you how 
the Haldeman-Homme 
complete line of Fold-A-Way 
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Solve your seating for eating problem 
with larger 12 ft. or 14 ft. portables 


They wheel where you need them for imme- 
diate use. Here’s maximum capacity (for up 
to 24 youngsters per table) with minimum 
storage area needed. Seating for eating for 
up to 240 youngsters (10 — 14 ft. portables) 
stores in only 414 by 10 ft.! 





Solve your seating for eating problem with 
smaller 6 ft., 7 ft. or 8 ft. portables 


These versatile, smaller table-bench combi- 
nations give you bonus flexibility in using 
all available floor space in smaller areas, 
such as along corridors, between pillars, etc. 
We have the size that best suits your needs. 







Solve your seating for eating problem 
with wall-type tables with benches 


Ready for instant use at the touch of a 
lever, thanks to automatic hydraulic action 
... these tables store away in the wall or on 
the wall...out of the way. No separate 
storage area required. Tables may be used 
without benches for adult meetings, etc. 


CHUCK GRAHAM 





r 


a a MFG. CO. 


Dept. SM-1 2, 2580 University Ave. @ St. Paul 14, Minn. 








lunchtables with benches 


E Gentlemen: Please send further information on your Fold-A-Way: 
can help you achieve 7 CJ 12 & 14 ft. Portables CL) 6, 7 & 8 ft. Portables C] Wall-type Tables 
“ 7 a. I’m also interested in: 
maximum utilization of § C] Portable Stages CD Portable Choral Risers . (] Portable Band Stands 
a ¥ CJ Portable Ping Pong Tables CJ Portable Banquet Tables 
your multi-use room 
VISIT US IN ATLANTIC CITY B Nave = ‘TITLE E 
A.A.S.A. Feb. 14-18 4 
Booths 1429, 1431, 1433, 1435 Scnoow___. ___ 
(Downstairs) t Apoauss 
City STATE __ — 








Midway 5-6465 
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Product research This is the Hamilton research department, 
largest by far in the laboratory equipment industry. Every 
component of Hamilton equipment first meets its test here— 
working surface, hardware, fixtures, finish. New design 
ideas, new construction methods, originate and are rigor- 
ously tested here. Unequaled product research is just one 
of the extra values you receive by specifying Hamilton. 
You get more out of Hamilton laboratory equipment because 


we put more into it! 











WORLD LEADER IN 
PROFESSIONAL AND. 
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This is the New Brunswick Logotype—It is our new corporate 
signature . . . a symbol which graphically guarantees the 
excellence of quality and service which for more than 
113 years has been inherent in Brunswick products. 


But Even More Important—within the next 3 
months you will again see the Company represented by this symbol 
set a new pace... create a new standard of superiority 
. .. in school equipment function . . . design . . . and service. 


step ahead to better learning, lasting value with 


Brunswick 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
School Equipment Division + Chicago5 
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EXPLORATIONS 


What are others doing to improve their 


local schools? Here is a further report 
of a joint research program that will 
make available to school boards and 
superintendents information on new 
approaches to utilization of facilities. 


=i DL ClOr- NETO). 





For your convenience 
article is perforated 


— 





3. Any program that makes bet- 


= = oe The following case his- 
tories are reported as a part of a 
joint research project with the edu- 
cation committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association of School Com- 
mittees. 

In this and future issues, we will 


With this in mind, we suggest that 
you ask yourself, right now, 
“What are we doing in our district 
that can be of help or reassurance to 
other districts struggling to improve 
their schools?” Then glance through 
these few criteria of what we are 


ter use of the very limited 
number of hours in the school 
day. 
Ground rules: Your report need not 
be a long one. You can use the form 
incorporated in this article or write 


report as many good examples of seeking: 
educational research being con- 
ducted at the local school district 
level as we can obtain. The con- 
tinuing success of the program de- 
pends on the willingness of readers 
of this magazine to share their own 


experiences with others. utilization. 


UNIT PROGRAM ALLOWS FAST AND 
SLOW ENRICHMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


A UNIT PROGRAM instituted this year in the East 
Alton, Ill., school system is designed to allow all ele- 
mentary students to proceed at whatever pace they 
can attain, and at the same time have an opportunity 
for enrichment programs. 

Under the ordinary grade system, a child who pro- 
ceeds slowly is advanced as fast as those who learn 
rapidly, except for the few who proceed too slowly 
and are forced to repeat a grade. However, they must 
repeat that grade with other children who will move 
ahead just as rapidly as those the year before. This 
child proceeds from grade to grade with an increas- 
ing handicap and no opportunity or time to overcome 
it. 

In an attempt to solve this problem, school work 
this year is being planned in units and pupils are be- 


1. Any program that makes bet- 
ter use of teacher abilities. 


2. Any program 
away from traditional con- 


cepts of class size and space 


us a letter. Your experiment need 
not be a proven success. This is Re- 
search—and the very word “re- 
search” presupposes the right to 
that breaks fail. 

Please address your material to 
“Explorations in Education,” in care 
of this magazine. 


ing grouped according to ability as evidenced by their 
past performance. 

Each ability grouping has from six to 10 members. 
Each group will work on any given unit (Unit.I, Unit 
II, etc.) until it is completed, then move on to the 
next unit of study. Since students are assumed to be 
of approximately equal ability within each group, 
there should be no undue pressure, or lack of challenge, 
for any group member. 

At any time that a pupil shows by his work that he 
is in a wrong group, a transfer can be made to a more 
compatible one. 

Three groups, or a total of -no more thafi 25 stu- 
dents, will be permitted in any one room. It seems de- 
sirable to have eight children in each group but im 
practice it will work out that there are six to 10 
in a given group. At the present time the average 
classroom enrollment throughout the system is less 
than 25. 

Any group completing all the basic elementary units 
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in less. than six years will be given enrichment units to 
broaden their mental horizon. However, entrance to 
the seventh grade will be permitted only at the begin- 
ning of a school year, so the time between the com- 
pletion of the basic units and the time for entering 
the seventh grade will be used for enrichment. Thus, 
if the fastest group completed all its work in April 
of the fifth year, it would have two months of enrich- 
ment studies before entering the seventh grade a year 
ahead of the normal time. A group traveling at approx- 
imately average speed, might complete its work in 
April of the sixth year and still have two months of 
enrichment work. By the same token, a group of slower 
learners might complete the work in April of the sev- 
enth year and would still have two months for enrich- 
ment. 

The system throws greater responsibility on the 
teaching staff since teachers will be required to do ap- 
preciably more lesson planning. For that reason only 
volunteers are being used this year. If the program 
proves successful it will be spread throughout the sys- 
tem. 

The only problem foreseen at the present time con- 
cerns teachers, especially those who have taught for 
many years. Can they change their thinking so that they 
think in terms of job-completion and not degree of 
grade-completion? The district’s answer: “We'll just 
have to wait and see.” 

Reported by Superintendent Charles T. Gabbert, 
East Alton, Ill. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE SEMINARS 
UTILIZE OUTSIDE EXPERTS 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE SEMINARS Offered to outstand- 
ing students in Harrison, N. Y., are making use of the 
aid of outside experts to broaden the educational op- 
portunities available to the students. 

The program, now in its second year, is open to out- 
standing students in the top three grades. It originally 
had been offered only to seniors and only for one term. 
Presently the seminar runs through the school year. 
_ Under the plan students are encouraged to under- 
take scientific problems well beyond the scope of nor- 
mal high school requirements. Each problem must be 
approved by the science faculty and such approval is 
granted only if the problem appears to be one requir- 
ing thoughtful definition, study of the literature, devis- 
ing of procedures and evaluation of results. 

Once a project is approved, the student works under 
the direction of school staff members, outside scientists 
or other qualified persons who have agreed to act as 
consultants. The work need not be done on school 
grounds, and last year hospital, industrial and other 
laboratory facilities were utilized. 

Students electing to do this work meet together in 
regular seminar groups for exchanges of progress re- 
ports and discussion. 

At the end of the year, each student completing the 
work will be required to present a thesis based on his 
project and will stand for oral examination conducted 
by the school’s science faculty and any visiting experts 
who may be invited. continued on next page 
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A.A.S.A. Convention, Atlantic City, February 14-18 
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37x30 GAS HEATED TUMBLER 


The Wise Ones Increase Profits with 


REDUCED LINEN INVENTORIES 


Less wear, protects fabrics, cuts losses— 


SAVES MONEY AND TIME 





4301 S. Fitzhugh Ave. 





TUMBLETTE gives you better 
linen control — have what you 
want when you want it. Back in 
service in hours. 

TUMBLETTE helps reduce check- 
ing losses, handling and cartage 
damage. 

TUMBLETTE saves time and 
money, manpower! Frees employ- 
ees for other duties. 
TUMBLETTE handles everything: 
towels, linens, bathmats, spreads, 
throw rugs. 

TUMBLETTE speeds up operation, 
reduces laundry costs. 


If you have a special laundry 
problem, write us —no ebliga- 
tion. Send for FREE brochure and 
literature. 


48-Hour Shipment on all Standard Models 


Machinery Ce. Lee. 


Dallas 10, Texas 
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Successful completion of a project, thesis and oral 
examination will earn the student one-half unit of 
school credit. 

Says Superintendent Louis M. Klein, “We feel that 
this program presents a novel means to expand greatly 
the opportunities for scientific growth of students, to es- 
tablish rapport between the working scientist-technician 
and the school, and to enlist community skills and facil- 
ities in the education of the capable student. . . . Such 
a program can be employed in any school that has 
available to it any measure of resources in terms of 
industrial, technical or scientific establishments and 
personnel.” 


Reported by Superintendent Louis M. Klein, Harri- 
son, N. Y. 


JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS PRESENT 
WORK TO GRADE SCHOOL GIFTED 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS in Hopkinton, R. L., 
are being gvien free periods this year to devote to teach- 
ing gifted children in grades four, five and six. 

Operating under the obvious theory that a teacher 
who presents seventh grade material regularly is in a 
better position than a fourth, fifth or sixth grade teacher 
to present that same material to gifted younger pupils, 
the Hopkinton schools have worked out a schedule that 
allows this type of program to operate. 


For instance, the regular French teacher in the junior 
high school meets three times a week for oral lessons 
in that language with students from the three top ele- 
mentary grades. Twice a week the math teacher presents 
advanced mathematics to these same pupils. 

A similar class in social studies, taught by a junior 
high school teacher, has also been organized. At the 
same time students in grades seven through nine are also 
getting enrichment courses from these teachers. Ad- 
vanced math, science and creative writing are being 
offered to gifted junior high schoolers, as in a seminar 
on current events. 

Parental approval was obtained in all cases before 
students were placed in these special classes. The pro- 
gram has worked out extremely well and teachers, given 
the free time necessary to carefully plan and conduct 
these sessions, have been pleased with the results. 


Reported by Victor A. Signorelli, supervisor of 
schools, Hopkinton, R. I. 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASS ADVISORS 
AID GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


OUR HIGH SCHOOL in Carlsbad, N. M., had been grow- 
ing steadily for several years. We realized that we 
would have almost 1,400 students during the 1957-58 
school year. We had the services of a full-time high 








Here’s what we're doing in our district 
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school principal, full-time assistant high school princi- 
pal, and the part-time services of two counselors. 

It had been evident for some time that a desirable 
personal relationship between the administration, pu- 
pils and teachers was becoming more and more difficult 
to maintain. Our dropout rate was higher than we felt 
was defensible and students and teachers found little 
opportunity to work with administrators on personnel 
and educational problems. To alleviate this situation we 
decided to try a system of class advisors to aid our 
guidance department. 

Basically, we planned to use an advisor for each of 
our three high school classes. Each advisor was to teach 
half time and devote half time to the advisor position. 
We visualized the position as being a combination ad- 
ministrative and guidance service. We planned for each 
advisor to work with the administration and at the 
same time to coordinate his work with the guidance 
people. The guidance personnel were increased to two 
full-time persons, one man and one woman. Advisor 
offices were constructed with connecting doors to the 
guidance offices. Each advisor was to stay with his own 
group until graduation. 

We began the organization for the 1957-58 school 
term. The advisors, three young men, were selected 
because of their interest in administration, because of 
their success as teachers, because each was working 
upon graduate degrees, and each expressed a willing- 
ness to work upon programs of graduate study that 
would assist them in their new work. Our long range 
plans include additional secondary schools and natu- 
rally we view this system as a training process for fu- 
ture administrative needs. 

As the plan developed during the 1957-58 school 
year, each advisor assumed responsibility for the at- 
tendance, discipline and program changes for his par- 
ticular students. The advisor handles all discipline 
cases, but often consults with guidance personnel on 
problems and uses the guidance services extensively in 
helping children with their enrollment and adjustment 
problems. In addition, the advisors and counselors have 
enlisted the aid of homeroom teachers in their work 
with children. In the spring of 1957-58 all concerned 
worked with students in planning their 1958-59 edu- 
cational programs. 

The plan has been in operation for a little over a 
year. Last year’s sophomore and junior advisors are 
now working with the same students for the second 
year. Last year’s senior advisor has this year’s sophomore 
class. We are convinced that the program has been 
helpful for the following reasons: 
= The advisors actually get to know their students. 
Each has between 350 and 625 students. On the other 
hand, the students know one administrative staff mem- 
ber. In a way, the plan really makes three small schools 
within a large one. 
® Teachers receive more prompt and intelligent atten- 
tion when they need help with students. 
= We are doing a better job of checking our at- 
tendance. 

@ Student requests for schedule changes are handled 
much better. 

® Our guidance program has been greatly strength- 
ened. . 

= We believe our holding power has been increased 
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for Electronics Training 


E @ Test and Lab Instruments 
e@ Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 

E e@ Recorders & Accessories 
@ School Sound Systems 

i @ Tools and Books 

4 e Tubes and Transistors 









ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply source for all 
your electronic equipment 
needs. We specialize in sup- 
plies for training purposes: 
see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS—uns for qual- 
ity and value. Depend on us 
for time-saving, money-sav- 
ing electronic supply service 
and —— help. Write to- 
day for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 
Catalog—your best Buying 
Guide to everything in Elec- 
tronics. 


A @ Thousands of Parts our 38th year 

- penta ore 
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: ALLIED RADIO 





100 N. Western Ave., Dept, 103M8, Chicago 80, lil. 
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Staff or student broad- 
casts to all or to selected 
school areas. Unique 
Memory Monitor ‘“‘re- 
members’’ programs 
addressed to each loca- 
tion, permits rapid com- 
munication without dis- 
turbing program settings. 


Emergency Announce- 
ments, Drills...One 
Split-Second Emergency 
Switch connects you auto- 
matically with every area. 


Complete administrative 
control. Select any loca- 
tion, press one key to get 
in touch. 


Music for Dances, Lunch 
... flexible, versatile pro- 
gramming thanks to easy 
transmission of radio, re- 
cordings, tapes, ‘“‘live’’ 
shows. 


Communicate with Teach- 
ers, Students .. . ‘“Talk- 
Back’’ Loudspeakers for 
two-way communication. 
No “‘listening-in’’ without 
consent. 





ANY SCHOOL ACTIVITY RUNS SMOOTHER 
WITH A VERSATILE RCA SOUND SYSTEM 


You'll find you’re using RCA Sound constantly, 
every school day, for a score and more of activities. 
Your administration grows more efficient. You 
add far more flexibility to teaching. RCA features 
are the finest the science of sound can devise. 
You'll be pleased to discover they can go to work 
for you at far less cost than you’d expected. And it’s 
very easy to plan an RCA Sound System that fits 
your school —any size school —exactly. 





Tmk(s) ® 


Call your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor and 
talk over an RCA Sound System which will meet the 
needs of your school. Your RCA Distributor is easy 
to find in your Classified book under ‘‘Public Ad- 
dress and Sound Systems.”’ Or, maybe you’d rather 
have the RCA School Sound story in more detail first. 
Simply write directly to us and we'll send you a file- 
size brochure. Write Sound Products, Dept. N-110, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, NW. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS, CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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and will continue to increase due to our being able to 
work with individual students. 

# The division of duties allows all administrative per- 
sonnel to do their job more effectively and the princi- 
pal has time to devote to educational leadership. 


Reported by Director of Instruction Howard B. 
Melton and Principal Guy Waid, Carlsbad, N.M. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TYPEWRITING COURSE 


BY TEACHING TYPING to the top third of the eighth 
grade in Cordova, Ill., the schools expect to enable 
students to take more language and science courses in 
high school and also to prepare more and better class 
themes and reports. 

Under the plan, inaugurated this year, members of 
the top third of the eighth grade can request the oppor- 
tunity to take a typing course. It is recommended for 
students of college caliber who are taking a full sched- 
ule in foreign languages, mathematics, etc., but it is 
not required. 

The classes are taught through the use of tapes pre- 
pared by members of the high school commercial de- 
partment. The students listen directly to the tapes and 
are supervised in their studies by members of the junior 
high school language arts department. 

It is expected that the typing skills will lead to better 
grades, faster work and a wider variety of course op- 
portunities in high school since students will not find it 
necessary to repeat this course during years when they 
could be taking more advanced work. 


Reported by Superintendent J. Howard Quick, Riv- 
erdale Community Unit School District, Cordova, Ill. 


ELEMENTARY CORE PROGRAM 
ALLOWS SPECIALIZED TEACHING 


A MODIFIED CORE PROGRAM, adopted for its elementary 
grades by the Lawndale, Calif., school system, has re- 
sulted in increased emphasis on language arts and social 
studies while at the same time offering specialized 


‘teaching in such fields as science and arithmetic. 


The basic philosophy behind Lawndale’s program is 
that all citizens must be literate and have a working 
knowledge of their social environment. To accomplish 
these basic ends of education, all Lawndale students 
in the fourth through eighth grades receive thorough 
instruction in language arts, (skills of oral or written 
communication) and a solid program of social studies 
including history, geography and civics. 

Each teacher has a core class in these subjects for 
which he takes full responsibility, including guidance 
and counselling. This core part of the program requires 
a minimum of 90 minutes of class time per day, prefer- 
ably more. 

Outside these core studies, special teacher competen- 
cies are utilized to give skilled departmental instruction 
to pupils in such areas as science and mathematics, fine 
arts, physical education, remedial work, etc. 

In other words, a teacher with special competency 
in science, will teach his subject to several grades of 
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perfect 

for 
instruction 
and 
recreation... 


DEPENDABLE 


classroom record players and radios 


Newcomb sound products have proven their —— 
by delivering years of trouble-free service in leading school 
systems throughout the country. They are safe; ruggedly 
built of the finest quality materials; most are transformer 
powered for best performance, maximum safety. With eas 
to-service construction and quickly available American-ma e 
parts, it is a simple matter for any service man to put the 
equipment in like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB SERVES YOUR OTHER SOUND NEEDS 


DEPENDABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS DEPENDABLE NEWCOMB TRANS- 
AMPLIFIERS. The finest, most CRIPTION PLAYERS. Designed to 
flexible, dependable, safest handle transcriptions as large as 
— address amplifiers, de- 171%” in diameter, as well as all 

ned specifically for use in smaller records, Newcomb Trans- 

chool auditoriums and civic cription Players are virtually com- 
mocting halls, are manufac- plete portable public address sys- 
tured by Newcomb. tems with inputs for microphones. 

Many dels are ble in each category. 

Write for complete catalog of products in which you are interested. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. M-12 first in sound since 1937 
6824 ‘Lexington Avenue * Hollywood 38, California 
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| LOATS-OFF" 


does all your dirty work 








...faster, cleaner, more economically 


Just add a few ounces of this time-saving, 
labor-saving synthetic detergent to a bucket 
of water—hot, cold, hard or soft. 


Mop it on your floors . . . swab it on your 
walls, woodwork, fixtures and equipment— 
anything you clean with water. It’s neutral 


... harms nothing but dirt. 


Watch how quickly Floats-Off loosens and 
lifts the dirt—any kind of dirt. See how its 
“colloidal action” holds the dirt in suspen- 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


sion, then completely floats it away. Notice 
how Floats-Off rinses free of streaks 


leaves surfaces shining clean. 


Your Holcombman can show you, in min- 
utes, how to save hours of cleaning time. Ask 
him for a Floats-Off demonstration. 


“FLOATS-OFF “is one of more than 300 
Scientific Cleaning Mattenials 
yHOLCOMmMB 


1601 BARTH AVENUE - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Hackensack + Dallas - Los Angeles - Toronto 
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children, while at the same time spending a minimum 
of 90 minutes each day with his own core class. 

In addition to the core subjects and the specialty 
areas Outlined above, students have an opportunity to 
take electives in such areas as ceramics, advanced 
mathematics, archeology, German, etc. These electives 
are Offered by teachers with special training. 

Says Superintendent Howard J. Demeke, “Our sys- 
tem guarantees a minimum program of instruction for 
each child, provides opportunities for teachers skilled 
in special areas to exercise such skills and permits a 
multitude of children to share such skills. 

“Further, through the core part of the program it 
presents an organized program of guidance and coun- 
selling. Finally, the program makes it possible for teach- 
ers to avoid teaching in those curricular areas wherein 
they have little interest and/or preparation.” 

Experiments are now underway designed to learn 
whether homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping will 
be most successful within the program. 


Reported by Superintendent Howard J. Demeke, 
Lawndale, Calif. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS LEAD 
GROUPS IN SPECIAL INTERESTS 


STAFF MEMBERS at the Heyl Avenue Elementary 
School in Columbus, O., turned to high school Future 
Teachers of America members to aid in giving enrich- 
ment studies to gifted elementary school children. 

Three areas of study were offered to the elemen- 
tary students—art, creative writing and science. Groups 
met for two hours each week for a period of eight 
weeks. At the end of each eight-week period, the chil- 
dren were allowed to choose another area of study. 
They were requested to have experience in two areas 
of study during the time they were involved in these 
special groups. 

High school leaders were chosen to work with the 
groups on the basis of their leadership abilities, their 
interest in the area to be studied and their willingness 
to contribute time to the project. They worked with 


their groups during the entire eight-week period. 


Altogether 32 children were selected to participate 
in their first year of the program. Among the projects 
these students worked on were: A booklet of creative 
poetry, an original play, a school newspaper, experi- 
mental work with bacteria cultures and studies of 
nuclear physics. ; 

The obvious advantages accruing to the elementary 
students was backed up by teacher and parent reac- 
tion, as well as comments from the children themselves. 

Although the high school pupils were involved in 
the experiment as resource leaders, it became evi- 
dent almost immediately that they would derive great 
benefit from the plan also. 

Advisors reported a deepening interest in, and un- 
derstanding of, children; development of abilities to 
work with adults and at an adult level; and a better 
understanding of the role of a teacher. 


Reported by “Challenging Able Learners,” a publi- 
cation of the Columbus, O., schools. End 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Dec. 8-10: Washington, D. C. 
American Assoc. for Health, 
Phys. Ed. and Recreation. -(Exec, 
Secy: Carl A. Troester, 1201 
16th St. N. W. Washington 6, 
o ©) 


Dec. 12-13: Chicago 

AASA Committee For The Ad- 
vancement of School Adminis- 
tration. 


Dec. 26-30: Washington, D. C. 
National Science Teachers Assoc. 
and the American Assoc. for the 
Advancement of Science, (Exec. 
Secy: Robert H. Carleton, 1201 
16th St., N. W. Washington, 6, 
BD. ¢) 

Jan. 25-28: San Francisco 
National School Boards Asso- 
ciation (Exec. Dir: W. A. Shan- 
non, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, TL) 

Feb. 7-11: Philadelphia 
National Assoc. of Secondary 
School Principals, (Exec. Secy: 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Feb. 12-14, Chicago 

American Assoc. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, (Exec. Secy: 
E. C. Pomery, 11 Elm St. 
Oneonta, N. Y.) 

Feb. 14-18 Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Assoc. of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4: Los Angeles 
NEA Department of Elementary 





School Principals. (Exec. Secy: 
Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Mar, 1-4: Chicago 

Assoc. for Higher Education 
(Exec. Secy: G. Kerry Smith, 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 

Mar. 1-5: Cincinnati, O. 

Assoc. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (Exec. 
Secy: Rodney Tillman, 1201 16th 
St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C.) 
Mar. 29-April 3: St. Louis, Mo. 
Assoc. for Childhood Education 
International, Exec. Secy. Fran- 
ces Hamilton, 1200 15th St. N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C.) 

May 7-20: Denver, Colo. 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, (N.C.P.T. 700 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.) 

June 28-July 3: St. Louis Mo. 
National Education Assoc. 


July 6-10: Washington, D. C. 
Sixth Annual Public Relations 
Seminar National School Public 
Relations Assoc. (Secy-Treas: Roy 
K. Wilson, 1201 16th St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 


July 31-Aug. 7: Washington, 
D.C 


World Confederation of Organi- 
zations ‘of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, (Secy-Gen. William G. Carr, 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D.. C.) 





























TRUSCON 
PRODUCTS 


cut school 
building costs, 
speed 
construction 


oe a ee 


Otter Creek Elementary School, North Terre Haute, Ind. Yeager Architects, Inc., 


Hollow metal Architects. Glen W. North Construction Co., Contractor 


doors and frames Zio 


Elementary schoo! 
designed around 
Standard Truscon 
products costs $77.77 
per square foot, /s 
erected in six months 





























Vision-Vent Window Walls, 
steel and aluminum 


Open Truss 


Ferrobord Roofdeck, Steel Joists 


24 inches wide 






Clerespan 
Steel Joists 
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They proved it at North Terre Haute. Otter Creek Township Similar design of three more Indiana schools resulted 
School is a 14 room structure with cafeteria which doubles in per square foot costs of $12.25, $11.40, and $12.60. 
as a multi-purpose room. The building includes general This is substantially lower than average costs for con- 
office administrative space and usual washroom facilities ventionally designed schools. 

with glazed tile full height. Interior partitions are painted Truscon will be happy to work with 

concrete block, main entrance lobby is plaster. Each class- school officials, architects and builders 

room hasan exterior entrance door, each has individual unit in varying this basic concept to meet 


heater. Floor covering is asphalt tile, ceilings are acoustical local traditions and customs. 
tile with recessed lighting. Classrooms are designed to ac- 


This t f truction has b 
commodate 30 pupils. Square foot cost, $11.17! th eating te te tt 


detailed in Truscon’s booklet, “Metal 
The architect designed Otter Creek Township School Building Products for Low Cost 

around these standard Truscon products—Vision-Vent® School Construction”. Send coupon 

Window Walls, ‘““O-T’’® Steel Joists, Ferrobord® Roofdeck, for your copy. 

Hollow Metal Doors and Frames, Reinforcing Products. 


Modular design, plus the purchase of all these materials be a e r uU ee L. 3 Cc SS T = = L. | 


from one source, are responsible for the low per square 


. foot cost. TRUSCON DIVISION 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

TRUSCON DIVISION 

DEPT. C-6695 

1146 ALBERT STREET + YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





Please send me the booklet, ‘““Truscon Metal Building Products for 
Low Cost School Construction’”’. 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


What does industry want 
in a high school graduate? 


= = @ IN AN INDUSTRIAL CEN- 
TER LIKE DETROIT, one might ex- 
pect the answer to this question to 
be, “A man ready to go to work.” 
Not so. According to a study pub- 
lished early this year by a commit- 
tee composed of Detroit industrial 
and business employers—as well as 
educators—the ideal high school 
graduate will have taken a basic 
program heavily weighted in the 
technical subjects—chemistry, phys- 
ics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and drafting. Reason? In a period of 
fast-breaking technical advances, re- 
trainability is more important to the 
individual and the employer. 


How the committee worked 


The Skilled Manpower Commit- 
tee was appointed because the De- 
troit schools wanted to find out how 
well they were meeting the future 
needs of the city for skilled man 
and woman power. It was com- 
posed of representatives from firms 
like General Motors, Chrysler, De- 
troit Edison, etc. 

At the outset, they eliminated 
the 20% of high school students 
who went on to college and the 
15% who are unemployable be- 
cause they are physically or men- 
tally handicapped. They then di- 
vided the remaining 65% into two 
categories: the 28% who will not 
complete high school and the 37% 
who will. Attention was focused on 
the latter group. 

This group, they felt, was not 
getting an adequate high school 
education to prepare them to meet 
the requirements of the skilled and 
technical occupations. In a strong 
appeal for better basic education, 
they said, “There will always be a 


need for individuals who are imme- 
diately employable upon comple- 
tion of high school; however, spe- 
cific occupational training without a 
good foundation in basic education 
seems futile.” In particular, they 
emphasized that they were not sug- 
gesting that training and occupa- 
tional skills be abandoned. Rather, 
in the case of graduates, they urged 
that occupational training be sup- 
ported by thorough grounding in 
traditional academic subjects. 


Why this emphasis? 


It must be remembered that the 
committee was concentrating on 
skilled occupations. They pointed 
out that the type of schooling need- 
ed for skilled and technical jobs 
requires the same intelligence and 
academic achievement as schooling 
required to qualify for college. They 
even urged the schools to provide 
13th and 14th grades with ad- 
vanced work—but work of a ter- 
minal nature. Here are some of their 
conclusions: 

1. The nature of employment in 
the Detroit area is constantly shift- 
ing, as noted by the 22.5% gain in 
non-manufacturing between 1949 
and 1965, as apposed to a negative 
11% in automobile employment. 
This points up the need for people 
to have a sound basic education in 
order to adjust easily to the re- 
quirements of a new vocation dur- 
ing periods of shifting demands. 

2. They emphasized that it was 
highly desirable that high school 
graduates have a skill that would 
make them immediately employ- 
able. But they also stated that while 
an industry may start a young man 
on a low-level job, he will be 
screened for potentiality for higher 
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skill or greater responsibility at a 
later date. It was considered highly 
important that high school graduates 
have the basic education to permit 
such individual growth. 


What to teach 


In emphasizing that future em- 
ployment will be of a more com- 
plicated and technical nature, with 
less opportunities for the “un- 
skilled,” they made the following 
statement: “We do not intend to 
draw up a precise high school cur- 
riculum, but we would be prepared 
to defend, for the student of average 
and above-average mental ability 
(approximately 50% of all stu- 
dents), the following: English (lit- 
erature, composition, grammar) 
throughout the four years; two years 
of history; a year of plane geome- 
try and one year of elementary 
algebra; a year of biology and at 
least one year of a physical science; 
an opportunity to elect trigonome- 
try and solid geometry and a second 
year of physical science; music and 
art as electives; physical education 
and other non-academic offerings 
properly subordinated to the aca- 
demic program. This, or a similar 
program, should be the basic cur- 
riculum in any high school—aca- 
demic, business or vocational. In ad- 
dition, in the Detroit area, we would 
recommend that everyone in high 
school be given some training which 
would help them to understand proc- 
esses and characteristics of mate- 
rials. This would mean providing 
machine-shop courses, drafting and 
related information to a broader 
group with the intent of demonstrat- 
ing the fundamental properties of 
materials and fundamental proc- 
esses of material fabrication. 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 


A guide to useful information 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Quality education. A summary of a 
12-state conference to improve our 
national education system, sponsored 
by the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. This booklet details 
comments of prominent educators and 
opinions of a representative student 
panel. Administrators will be espe- 
cially interested in the sections which 
describe the requirements of good 
education and tell how various groups 
would tackle the question of school 
goals and their qualitative improve- 
ment. 


QUALITY EDUCATION: 1958. Published 
by the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, Southern Region, 902 
Realty Building, Louisville, Ky. Free. 


DISASTER PROGRAMS 

Diaster programs. A publication re- 
cently prepared by the National School 
Boards Associations, Inc., in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, this pamphlet re- 
views the types of disasters for which 
schools need to be prepared. Its three 
purposes are: 1) to call the attention 
of board members to the disaster pro- 
tection needs of their schools, and to 
detail ways for the development of 
programs to cover these needs; 2) to 
suggest how their present programs 
may be evaluated; and 3) to indicate 
positive steps towards improvement of 
existing programs. 

A checklist on disaster protection 
for school board members and a 
bibliography of printed materials and 
films are also included. 


SCHOOL BOARDS PLAN FOR DISASTER 
PROBLEMS: 1958. Published by the 
National School Boards Association, 
Inc., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


TEACHING 


Teacher exchange. This new report on 
teacher exchange opportunities under 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Program explains the su- 
pervision and administration of the 
program. It outlines the basic require- 
ments for application and lists avail- 
able foreign openings for teaching 
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positions and summer seminars. A 
separate section details exchange op- 
portunities for school administrators. 


TEACHER EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES: 
1958. Published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CURRICULUM 


Improving science programs. A detail- 
ed report containing recommenda- 
tions of a joint committee of scientists 
and educators. Inter-school coopera- 
tion is stressed in a series of sugges- 
tions as to how to improve and extend 
science education and teaching pro- 
grams. Methods of upgrading science 
preparation at every educational level 
are presented and carefully analyzed 
from every conceivable angle. This is 
must reading for educators faced with 
the problem of a science curriculum 
insufficient to cope with the demands 
made in our contemporary world. 


IMPROVING SCIENCE PROGRAMS _IN 
ILLINOIS SCHOOLS: 1958. Edited by 
William O. Stanley, Harry S. Broudy 
and R. Will Burnett. Published by the 
Office of Field Services, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 309 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Ill. 25¢. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 

Academically talented. Prominent ed- 
ucators tell how to develop our most 
precious resource. This is the report 
of the NEA conference on the identi- 
fication and education of academically 
talented secondary school students in 
the U.S. today. 

Methods of identification and meas- 
urement of ability, society’s responsi- 
bility and the necessity of community 
acceptance of programs for these gifted 
children are fully outlined. Problems 
of guidance, motivation, special group- 
ing, acceleration and non-specialized 
classes are given thorough analysis. 
Differences in educational levels and 
methods of coordination of local level 
programs take up one part of the re- 
port. 

In another section, specialists in 
English, mathematics, modern lang- 
uages, science and social studies con- 





Note imbedded Nylon plug 
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NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don’t twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1""! 
EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY~—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER”™ line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 136 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with 2 regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-128 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog ““H.” 
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Keep your students 
SAFE and HAPPY— 





Divisen of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ” 
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Anchor has designed its fence with 
exclusive features to meet the special 
problems of schools and playgrounds: 
clean-cut corner post design that re- 
moves potential toe and hand holds— 
handsome, square, sag-free gates de- 
signed to stand up under years of heavy 
use—deep-driven anchors to keep the 
fence firmly erect for years—steel, chain- 
link fabric, galvanized after weaving for 
longer, corrosion-resistant life. 

Every Anchor Fence is backed by a 
66 year reputation as the school fence 
that gives you maximum security at low 
initial cost and virtually no annual 
upkeep. Call your local Anchor office 
for a free estimate, today, or write: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6712 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Md. 











Plants in Balti e, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. Sold direct from Factory Branches and Warehouses 
in principal cities. 
(Circle number 702 for more information) 





sider the treatment of the academically 
talented in their particular areas. 

Full coverage is given.to the admin- 
istrative problem of implementing 
courses for these students, and detailed 
charts offer carefully planned curricu- 
lar schedules. 

Finally, this report turns its atten- 
tion to teacher preparation and the 
need for new and continuing research. 
Are you concerned over what to offer 
gifted children in your school? Then 
you cannot afford to overlook this 
valuable report. 


THE IDENTIFICATION AND EDUCATION 
OF THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STU- 
DENT IN THE AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. Published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W. Washington 6, D.C. $1.50 


INSURANCE 


An expert evaluation. Are your 
schools adequately insured? Are they 
over-insured? Would you be happy 
with the results of a test in the field of 
fire insurance applied to your public 
schools? How do you establish in- 
surable values? How do you select 
insurance companies? If you are in- 
terested in the answers to these ques- 
tions, you'll be glad to take the time 
to read this thorough report. Included 
also are the problems of effectively 
dealing with insurance companies and 
methods of bringing pressure to bear 
upon too-high rates. It was written by 
Dr. Paul B. Salmon, author of a series 
of insurance articles carried in SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 


FIRE INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE IN SCHOOLS EMPLOYING NATIONAL 
AFFILIATED BUSINESS OFFICIALS, by 
Paul B. Salmon. Published by the As- 
sociation of School Business Officials, 
1010 Church Street, Evanston, Ill. 
$2.00. 


ACCOUNTING 


School system finances. Five national 
educational associations and the Fed- 
eral office of education worked to- 
gether for a period of more than two 
years to put together a manual on 
financial accounting for school sys- 
tems. The result is a detailed, 235- 
page book that sets forth a series of 
ideal methods and procedures for 
handling financial records. 
Classifications and definitions of re- 
ceipt, expenditure and clearing ac- 
counts are thoroughly discussed, ex- 
penditures are subjected to analyses 
and a workable guide is included for 
recording both receipts and expendi- 
tures. There is a complete glossary of 
financial and accounting terms, as 
well as a lengthy alphabetical list of 





supplies and equipment and _ the 
criteria for determining into which of 
these categories an individual item 
should be recorded. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING FOR LOCAL 
AND STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS: STAND- 
ARD RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE AC- 
COUNTS. Bulletin 1957, No. 4, US 
Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Order from Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. $1.00. 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Science-math surveys. The first na- 
tional survey of junior-year college 
students majoring in science or math- 
ematics. Its primary objective is to 
provide early evidence as to the fu- 
ture supply of trained scientific man- 
power. Conclusions are drawn from 
statistics gathered from 1,102 four- 
year colleges and universities. 

One conclusion: Based on the num- 
ber of junior-year students in these 
two majors, it was estimated that 40,- 
000-45,000 degrees in science and 
mathematics will be earned in the 
1958-59 school year. This estimate 
may be compared with 33,800 degrees 
earned in 1956-57. 


JUNIOR YEAR SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS STUDENTS: Fall 1957. Pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 45¢. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Local planning. A helpful booklet 
compiling facts, resources and pro- 
gram ideas for local planners who 
wish to emphasize life-long learning 
as part of the total school responsi- 
bility. 


ADULT EDUCATION: 1958. Published by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
10¢. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Agriculture. An 86-page summary of 
studies completed during the 1956-57 
academic year in all fields of agricul- 
tural education. It provides a profita- 
ble source of reference for anyone 
interested in the improvement of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 


SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION; Agricultural Series 
No. 71: 1958. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 35¢. 
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OUR POLICY 


Virco Manufacturing Corporation is in 
business to make a reasonable profit on 
its investment. In order to achieve this 
successfully, it is mandatory that the 
quality of design and construction of 
Virco School Furniture equal or exceed 
that of our contemporaries. 


Therefore, we again reaffirm to our cus- 
tomers that we will at all times diligently 
strive to design and manufacture school 
furniture to a point of highest efficiency 
and utility; that we will continue to use 
only the finest quality materials obtain- 
able, with every modern device possible 
to attain the ultimate in quality construc- 
tion, to insure long life and durability. 
Virco Manufacturing Corporation again 
states its policy of guaranteed satisfac- 
tion on all school furniture manufactured 
and sold by our company. 


Virco Manufacturing Corporation + P. 0. 
Box 44846, Station “H” + Los Angeles, 
California * Conway, Arkansas 





(Circle number 721 for more information) 
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SELECTING TEXTBOOKS 

Sir: The article by Mr. McCaffrey on 
the selection of textbooks (SM, Sept. 
’58) was most interesting and informa- 
tive. We have just completed an in- 
ventory of the instructional materials 
in our school system and are in the 
process of bringing them up-to-date to 
a formula somewhat similar to the one 


‘you present. 


There is no question of the value of 
a good textbook in the hands of a good 
teacher. However, the teacher should 
never be relegated to the second posi- 
tion, as your article seems to imply; 
although, I am sure Mr. McCaffrey 
recognizes the teacher as the number 
one aid in the classroom. 

One reason given for the decline of 
the number of textbooks in classrooms 
today is due to faulty budgets. This, 
no doubt, is true to a certain degree 
but there are other things that have 
caused a decline. To me, one of the 
most serious mistakes in this respect 
can be put directly on the shoulders 
of textbook companies that have at- 
tempted to prescribe the curriculum 
by publishing texts that tend to com- 
bine several subjects into one. They 
inadequately present each of the basic 
subjects. 

Good examples are found in some 
of the language arts materials in the 
primary grades where attempts have 
been made to take everything from 
handwriting programs, the spelling 
program, and the grammar program 
and put them all into one sketchy text. 
Another example is in the middle 
grades where the two basic subjects of 
history and geography have been dis- 
torted into a confused program that 
does not give the teachers adequate 
material in either of these subjects in 
the way that it should be taught. 

Many of our teachers rely heavily 
upon the textbook, and I am not criti- 
cizing this, but in doing so, they some- 
times fail to present the elementary 
fundamentals of geography and his- 
tory, for example, because the social 
studies textbook does not.begin to give 
adequate coverage to these two sub- 
jects. 

I am sure that Mr. McCaffrey is 
aware of this problem because he 
makes frequent references to geog- 
raphy and history programs in his 
article. It was most unfortunate that 
such a reorganization of our elemen- 
tary schools’ social studies program by 
textbook publishers took place, and I 


am happy to see that many communi- 
ties are returning to a history pro- 
gram and a geography program in 
their elementary and junior high 
schools, thus allowing the teacher to 
judge when the concepts of these two 
subjects should be correlated. 

I look forward to reading a copy 
of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT each month 
and in less than a year’s time, it has 
become established in my list of pri- 
orities for good reading. Keep up the 
good work. 


FRED M. KING 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Six: After reading the physical fitness 
article (SM, Aug. ’58), I can honestly 
say that it is one of the finest articles 
I have ever read. 

This summer I was in Russia as 
manager of the American track team 
and had the opportunity to study the 
physical education program for Soviet 
children. I would say that we are about 
five years behind the Russians as far 
as physical education is concerned and 
your article will help us to better our 
physical education program. We, in 
Massachusetts have been using the 
Kraus-Weber test, the AAU physical 
fitness test and others to test the chil- 
dren. Fifty thousand children have 
participated in these tests this year. 


RALPH H. COLSON 

SUPERVISOR OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION AND SAFETY 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


TOO MANY CUSTODIANS 


Sir: I was most happy to see the 
article “How many custodians do you 
need?” (SM, Oct. ’58), in your fine 
magazine. This is the type of ma- 
terial that is needed badly by all build- 
ing superintendents with so many new 
and much larger school buildings. 

I believe as Mr. Fernalld does, that 
a work schedule is most important and 
my custodians work a specified area 
and I have a check-list for monthly 
checking. But—I have applied Mr. 
Fernalld’s methods or times to my 
high school building and I would need 
two more men to take care of it under 
this system and I know my board 
would never hire them. This has hap- 


pened in working with other time stud- 
ies—the Gilbert Formula, information 
from the Port of New York Authority, 
Columbia University, Nationwide In- 
surance Handbook and The Industrial 
Sanitation Counselors of Louisville, 
Ky. None of these would fit my build- 
ings or the number of men I thought 
needed. 

Over the years I have developed my 
own program. I call it the Base Unit 
Method and it involves time, motion 
and area. I used the so-called “aver- 
age” classroom of about 700 square 
feet, 30 to 35 student desks, teacher’s 
desk and one chair, one four-drawer 
file, one table and four windows. I 
have timed different men on how long 
it takes them to clean a room of this 
size and have arrived at a basic 20 
minute time period. Of course, there 
is a lot more detail that goes along 
with this, especially in applying it to 
other sizes and types of rooms found 
in the school. I have also allowed for 
fatigue time, smoking time, getting 
and putting away equipment, and the 
teacher who inevitably forgets her key. 

I hope you continue to publish 
articles of this nature because each 
one adds more information and helps 
to make not only better buildings, but 
also better men. 


ROBERT HAND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF BUIDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


PERMISSION GRANTED 

Sir:The City of Newport is in the pro- 
cess of attempting to “sell” a new 
school building to the City of Newport. 
We are confronted by a well organized 
campaign from the opposition on both 
press and radio. 

There are a number of articles 
which appeared in your magazine 
which the school board would like to 
reprint either in whole or in part. Can 
you give us blanket permission to do 
this or shall we have to get permission 
from each author at the time that we 
want the publication made? 


L. L. WELLS 


SUPERINTENDENT 
NEWPORT CITY, VT. 


= School districts are invited to reprint 
material from SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
for distribution to the public-at-large 
as long as the source of the material 
(Reprinted from School Management 
magazine, month, year) appears some- 
where on the reprint. We would ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any materi- 
al that is reprinted. ED. 
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El estudio de idiomas resulta facil 





RCA LANGUAGE LABORATORIES... 
“A PRIVATE TUTOR FOR EVERY STUDENT” 





The Language Laboratory is a new electronic teaching 
aid which is gaining rapid acceptance. Scores of pro- 
gressive educational systems have already accepted this 
modern ‘“‘learn by doing’’ technique for teaching foreign 
languages and complementing classroom lecture periods. 


RCA Language Laboratory students occupy individual 
booths which are equipped with headphones, microphone 
and an amplifier with a selector switch for choosing the 


desired language lesson. Pre-recorded lessons are received 
over the headphones from tape recorders and the student 
repeats into the microphone exactly what he hears. By 
listening to his own voice over the headphones, the stu- 
dent is able to compare his pronunciation with that on 
the recording. The drawing below illustrates how a basic 
RCA Language Laboratory system operates. 


RCA Language Laboratory equipment developed specif- 
ically for educators includes tape recorders, headsets, 
microphones and a new transistorized amplifier. A 
modestly priced and versatile RCA Language Labora- 
tory requires only the simplest wiring, is easy to install 
and can very readily be expanded at low cost. 


One RCA Language Laboratory system can serve every 
language department. It gives instructors more time 
to evaluate and assist individual students. In the words 
of one enthusiastic proponent, Language Laboratories 
are “like having a private tutor for every student.” 


For details on how an RCA Language Laboratory benefits your 
students and instructors, write Radio Corporation of America, 
Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 2, N.J. 
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Up to 10 tape recorders 
may be used, each with 
a different language or 
lesson on its tape. Stu- 























dent positions are un- 
limited. Each student 
selects the “channel” 
carrying his lesson. 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


Board rules out lazy 
students, cars, love 


Adams, Mass., junior and senior 
high school students have a rugged 
code to live up to this year. The dis- 
trict’s school committee has decreed 
that cars, improper dress, lackadaisical 
students and love do not belong on 
school grounds. 

Students at the school are not al- 
lowed to drive to or from school this 
year unless parents request permission 
for them in writing, citing an emer- 
gency situation. 

The school committee tackled the 
question of clothing by banning slacks 
and dungarees for girls and excessive- 
ly tight clothing for members of either 
sex. Penalty for failure to dress proper- 
ly is expulsion. 

The committee members also de- 
creed that “We operate our secondary 
schools for the education of the pupils 
only, and we will not condone the 
presence of pupils over 16 years of 
age who clearly show they are not 
really interested in their educational 
progress. . . . The cost of books, sup- 
plies and instruction today is too great 
to allow for the presence of any pupil 
not really interested in the furthering 
of his or her education.” 

Finally, on the subject of love, the 
board expressed itself as opposed to 
“handholding, petting and any form of 
love-making” on school property, sug- 
gesting that the school grounds are 
“not to be used as lovers’ lane at any 
time by pupils.” Again, the penalty is 
expulsion. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee sesuscecbeoesseecessecessenene 


Adult education 
serves teachers 


Teachers in Rochester, Minn., are 
taking courses in the district’s adult 
education program. The courses are 
designed to fill, in part, the need for 
in-service training. 

Thirty-five secondary and elemen- 
tary mathematics teachers have en- 
rolled in a course designed to acquaint 
teachers with concepts of modern 
mathematics. The course is taught by 
three Rochester high school math 
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teachers who have had recent training 
in the modern concepts of their field. 
To provide motivation for teachers 
to enroll, they are being offered five 
quarter hours of credit toward the 
Rochester school system’s periodic edu- 
cational requirement. Under this re- 
quirement, all Rochester teachers 
must earn six quarter hours of college 
credit within a five year period. 
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Newspaper ads 
lure teachers 


Need more teachers? You might 
consider following the lead of the 
Newark, N. J., schools. They placed 
ads in about 15 major newspapers, as 
far west as Denver, offering teaching 
positions. 

The newspaper ads sought appli- 
cants for positions as teachers and prin- 
cipals. Those interested were invited 
to take competitive examinations in 
Newark on December 30. 

Says Superintendent 


Edward F. - 


Kennelly “We have just started [the 
advertising campaign] and it is too 
early to say anything about results.” 
He called the ads a “shot in the dark” 
but pointed out that the big city (pop. 
438,000) was losing teachers to sur- 
rounding suburbs so that new recruit- 
ing methods have become almost a ne- 
cessity. 

Reaction in cities where the ads 
were placed was mixed at best. In 
Cleveland, for instance, it was noted 
that the salaries offered in Newark 
were considerably higher than those of 
the Ohio city. If any sizeable number 
of teachers chose to follow the lure, it 
would leave Cleveland, which also fac- 
es a teacher shortage, in an even more 
difficult position. 
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Conflicting reports on 
student willingness to work 


Conflicting reports on the willing- 
ness of students to do school work 





Too good to miss... 


Sell the schools .. . Everything from licorice to kisses is sold at a community 
fair. This year, at the North Hills Fair in Pittsburgh, a new commodity was 
added: Schools. Officials of the Hampton Township, Pa., schools took a 
booth to “sell education.” Says Supervising Principal Cyril Sarver: “With 
50-60,000 people visiting these booths in three days, I saw a chance to do 
something for education in this area.” 


Strip the schools . . . Voters in West Hempstead, N. Y., who last year voted 
down a $2,980,000 bond issue for a new high school, are now asked to 
vote an appropriation of just over $2 million for a stripped-down model. 
To save what would have amounted to a few dollars a year in tax money, 
the residents gave up space for 100 students, eliminated a library, shop, 
auditorium, two music rooms, a homemaking room and a dramatics room, 
also did away with facilities for serving hot lunches. Perhaps a booth at 


a fair (see above) would have helped. 


Supply the schools... Students at the Mt. Carmel School, Ridgewood, N. J., 
organized their parents and friends to save trading stamps last spring. 
Altogether 700,000 stamps were collected, enough to completely outfit a 
fourth-grade classroom for 40 students with desks, chairs, blackboards, 
wall maps and a globe. Anything left for West Hempstead? (see above). 
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have eminated from Pittsburgh, lately. 

A recent staff report on a survey 
conducted among members of the 
1956 graduating class and followed-up 
a year later with 1957 alumni, tended 
to show that most students preferred 
difficult courses to so-called easy ones. 

The survey showed that Pittsburgh 
students were taking more than the 
minimum requirements for graduation 
in mathematics and science. 

“There is nothing to show that boys 
of high ability avoided the so-called 
tough courses in mathematics and 
science,” said Dr. Charles E. Manwil- 
ler, chief of curriculum research and 





development. “The majority of able 
students took programs of study de- 
signed to include more tough courses 
than they would need for graduatiqn 
or even college admission.” 

But in actual practice, the desire for 
tough courses seems to have cooled 
off somewhat. This became apparent 
when 88 junior students at Rankin 
High School walked out of school be- 
cause they were getting too much his- 
tory homework. 

The board of education came to the 
students’ rescue, when it obtained a 
promise from Teacher Thomas A. 
Rodgers that he would reduce the 





Discover the U.S.... 
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on a low-cost Mainliner Vacation! 


From historic New England to the warm enchantment of Hawaii's 
shores .. . from the rugged beauty of the vast Pacific Northwest to the 
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amount of homework required for his 
classes. Students had insisted that he 
assigned as much as four hours work 
a night, though the teacher estimated 
his assignments could be completed in 
40 minutes. 

In announcing that Rodgers would 
reduce his homework assignments, and 
turn over his junior classes to another 
teacher for a 20-day cooling off per- 
iod, a board member said “Mr. Rod- 
gers might be a little strict, but he does 
a good job. If anyone learns anything 
in this school, it’s in Mr. Rodgers’ 
class.” 

Rodgers, who has been teaching for 
21 years, commented after the an- 
nouncement: “I can’t say anything— 
but if they take my classes away from 
me I haven’t gained anything.” 
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City parking cuts 
school recreation space 


The old doctrine of robbing time 
from physical education programs in 
order to complete other school work, 
has taken a new twist in Greenwich, 
Conn. There, cars have taken over 
space originally planned for recrea- 
tional activities. 

In 1950 Greenwich constructed two 
playcourts at a cost of more than 
$27,000. These were equipped with 
handball, tennis and basketball facili- 
ties and it was planned to use them 
six months a year, during fall and 
spring. 

According to school authorities, the 
physical education program is still us- 
ing the space, but if it is, the students 
are playing their games while dodging 
an average of 14 parked cars each 
day. 

Most of the cars belong to em- 
ployees of the board of education 
who, it seems, have difficulty finding 
convenient parking in the high school 
area. Now the city has requested per- 
mission to officially take over one lev- 
el of the two-level play area for muni- 
cipal parking. 

As one physical education expert 
put it: “I hope the school board re- 
fuses to hand over the facilities. That 
way the kids will have a place to play 
and the people who drive their 
cars every time they have to move 
more than a few feet will be forced to 
do a little walking. Even they might 
become healthy.” 
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District administered 


from ice cream plant 
Guy Lombardo often claims “the 
sweetest music this side of heaven.” 


Now residents of the Bayport-Blue 
Point, N. Y. school district are adver- 
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tising the sweetest school administra- 
tion anywhere. 

The reason is simple: the district 
staff is located in an ice cream plant. 

The district’s Supervising Principal, 
Melvin B. Hill, and his staff were lo- 
cated in the ice cream plant this fall 
when an all-summer search for rented 
quarters proved futile. Hill approached 
the local manager of the Borden Ice 
Cream Co. plant with his problem. 

The manager took the matter up 
with his 30 employees who agreed that 
operations could be consolidated so 
that the school could use one-third of 
the plant site. 

Growing pains in the area have 
taxed the facilities of the present high 
school and the administration moved 
out to make room for additional guid- 
ance counsellors. A second high school 
is now under construction and should 
be finished next September. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the 
district are being directed from the 
ice cream plant where the twice month- 
ly sessions of the board of education 
are also held. The rent for the quarters 
is $1 a year . . . including an ample 
supply of ice cream at board meetings. 
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School furniture 
grows with children 


Students in the primary grades of 
the Levittown, N. Y. schools, are well 
advised not to carve initials in, or 
otherwise mutilate, their desks. Under 
a program designed to “stretch” furni- 
ture, they are liable to find they have 
to live with the same equipment 
throughout elementary school. 

The program started last June when 
it was realized that the district had a 
surplus of furniture for small children 
and not enough for the not so small. 

Cliff Raynor, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, conceived the 
idea of uplifting the furniture. He 
designed tools to extend furniture legs, 
and then set up a 10-man assembly 
line to do the work. Furniture sizes 
were varied to accomodate all shapes 
and sizes of children. — 

Altogether the district altered some 
2,000 pieces of furniture. Now, when- 
ever the bulk of the younger school 
population shifts from one school to 
another, a supply of expandable furni- 
ture will follow them. 
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Music program designed 
to uncover latent talent 


A music program instituted in the 
Portola Valley, Calif., school system 
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this fall, is designed to help children 
choose an instrument according to 
their ability to handle it, rather than 
simply by whim. 

Third graders are learning the rud- 
iments of note-reading, rhythm pat- 
terns and fingering, on plastic song 
flutes. They will take up in turn each 
of the three groups of orchestral in- 
struments—strings, brass and wood- 
winds. 

Fourth graders are playing the vio- 
lin, the trumpet and the clarinet for 
periods of six weeks each. The lessons 
are being supplemented by records 
and films. 

At the end of the 18 weeks, the 


child may choose which instrument he 
wishes to go on with. Those students 
who show a natural aptitude for one 
instrument during any of the prelimi- 
nary six-week periods will be permit- 
ted to partake in 2 special enrichment 
program. 

More important, students who oth- 
erwise might never have taken lessons 
will have a chance to learn music. 
Says Music Teacher Victor Bacigalupi, 
who once played with Dave Brubeck’s 
“cool” jazz quartet and now partici- 
pates in a symphonic group “We hope 
to encourage talent and interest in 
music, both of which might have re- 
mained uncovered.” 
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A teacher who wishes to con. 
struct an insect cage, ant box 
or terrarium, finds samples, com- 
plete instructions and materials 
available in the lab. 


A CURRICULUM 
& LABORATORY - 


In Covina, Calif., a curriculum laboratory has 
been set up to provide the tools and know-how 
to help teachers solve their classroom prob- 
lems. It has led to better teaching in the dis- 
trict and has also proven to be a powerful 
recruiting tool. 


By DR. PAUL B. SALMON 
Superintendent, Covina, Calif. 


= = @& In these days when most 
school districts are rapidly expand- 
ing either because of growth, the 
burgeoning birth rate, or both, they 
are constantly seeking ways to make 
their teaching staffs more effective. 
We have found the establishment of 
a curriculum laboratory in the Co- 
vina, Calif. School District a most 
important step in this direction. 

The laws of learning apply equal- 
ly to district in-service programs and 
district instructional programs. Just 
as a teacher cannot directly assume 
responsibility for making a child 
learn, so a school district which as- 
sumes responsibility for making all 
of its teachers be better teachers is 
foredoomed to failure. 

In Covina we have constructed a 
facility which places total responsi- 
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bility for learning upon the teacher. It 
is a “curriculum laboratory.” Avail- 
able to all staff members, this unique 
facility has been in operation in the 
district for two years. During that 
time it won the wholehearted enthu- 
siasm and support of the teaching 
staff, administration, board of trus- 
tees, and community, for it has 
served each of these groups during 
that time. 

To understand fully the function 
of the lab, it is necessary to under- 
stand the organization of the in- 
service education program as it is 
practiced by the district. In-service 
activities fall into two major cate- 
gories. 

The building in-service program 
is the responsibility of the school 
principal and is implemented and 
carried out by him. Building in- 
service activities are designed to 
strengthen areas of weakness as they 
are identified by the principal. At- 
tendance by staff members is man- 
datory if required by the principal. 

The districtwide in-service pro- 
gram, on the other hand, is designed 
as an enrichment activity for those 
teachers who wish to extend them- 
selves in an area. Attendance at 
districtwide in-service activities is al- 
ways voluntary. 

The program of district in-service 
education activity for teachers is es- 
tablished by the in-service educa- 
tion council. All buildings and de- 
partments are represented on that 
body. Each employee, thus, has a 
representative who can reflect his 
desires when programs are planned 
for the year. Any type of program 
will be planned, and resources pro- 
vided, if a reasonable number of 
participants seems likely to be as- 
sured. The curriculum laboratory is 
a vital part of the district in-service 
education program. 

Since many districts have facili- 
ties which are called curriculum labs 
-or workshops, it is important that 
the philosophy and function of this 
laboratory be understood. 


The purpose 


The laboratory is organized to 
enable teachers and principals to 
become acquainted with new ideas 
and materials of instruction. It of- 
fers space, ideas and materials for 
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them to develop specific teaching 
aids. It offers them a place where 
instructional aids are indexed by the 
problems they are designed to help 
eliminate. It offers teachers an op- 
portunity to enrich their standard 
supplies and instructional materials 
with additional teacher-constructed 
instructional aids. 

It offers an opportunity for teach- 
ers to discuss instructional problems 
and materials with a highly compe- 
tent professional consultant in an 
atmosphere of mutual concern. 


The laboratory 


The laboratory is housed in the 
central administrative unit of the 
district. It is directly supervised by a 
curriculum laboratory consultant. 
This is a supervisory-level certifi- 
cated position. The present consult- 
ant was a master elementary teacher 
and, more recently, a consultant to 
the district in art education. She is 
admirably suited to the position. She 
develops new materials as they are 
requested to meet unique teaching 
problems. She plans areas of em- 
phasis to stimulate interest in district 
programs. And she prepares instruc- 
tional aids for assembly by teachers, 
organizing the components of these 


independent activities so that the - 


teacher can complete them in a min- 





imum of time with an expenditure of 
as little effort as possible. 

An instructional aid, of course, is 
any piece of material which enables 
a teacher to teach more effectively. 
It may be audio-visual or manipula- 
tive by nature. It may be a reading 
game which gives practice in certain 
phases of word recognition, a flan- 
nel board, an ant colony or a pho- 
nograph. 

The instructional aids which re- 
ceive the greatest emphasis in our 
curriculum laboratory are those 
which are not commercially devel- 
oped, but which are developed by 
our own staff members—the curric- 
ulum laboratory consultant, teach- 
ers, or other staff members. These 
instructional aids are constructed 
and displayed in the curriculum lab- 
oratory. Each has a specific teaching 
or practice function. They are usu- 
ally made up of a series of com- 
ponents. For instance, the inde- 
pendent reading game will consist 
of a chipboard backing, pictures, 
printed words, indicators which can 
be moved about by children to make 
progress, perhaps a spinner, and a 
plastic cover to protect the aid from 
being soiled. 

Each of these components is col- 
lected and packaged in a kit. When 
the teacher comes to the lab, he se- 
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Independent reading and arithmetic activities available to teachers are 
displayed here. Cabinets underneath contain components ready for assembly. 
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Kits ready for assembly (left) include all component parts necessary to construct instructional aid and directions 
for putting it together. Completed game (right) is brought to the classroom to be used as an independent activity. 


cures the kit along with instructions 
for assembly, the necessary paste, 
scissors, etc., and proceeds to as- 
semble it. He also secures a set of 
rules for using the aid once it is con- 
structed (See pictures above). 

The curriculum laboratory con- 
sultant is aided by a highly skilled 
clerical person. She is responsible 
for seeing that the materials of the 
laboratory are properly organized, 
and available, so that teachers will 
always have them when they are 
desired. She does all routine prepa- 
ration of the kits. 

Materials used by the laboratory 
are purchased from a fund of 35¢ 
per ADA set aside in the district’s 
budget for that purpose. Thus, 
teachers who use the laboratory gain 
valuable instructional aids without 
having the budgets of their building 
principal charged for the materials. 
The only restriction placed on teach- 
ers in this regard is that they must 
finish any project started in the lab 
before it can be taken into the class. 

The laboratory is a large room, 
(1,392 square feet). It has in it 
work tables, kilns, dry mount press- 
es, storage bins for all raw materials. 
It is of sufficient size to accommo- 
date an entire school’s faculty work- 
ing at one time. In addition to the 


work areas, there are counter dis- 
plays and bulletin board areas as 
well as storage space. 


How it functions 


The laboratory functions as a 
workshop area for teachers. They 
can come there and work on any 
project in which they are interested. 
They have raw materials for experi- 
mentation if they wish to do experi- 
mentation. It offers an opportunity 
for them to consult with the curricu- 
lum laboratory consultant about in- 
structional problems and the mate- 
rials necessary to solve those prob- 
lems. 

The laboratory contains raw and 
free materials to enable teachers to 
construct their own ideas of instruc- 
tional aides as well as those items 
which have been developed by the 
curriculum lab consultant. 

The curriculum lab consultant 
spends a good deal of her time de- 
signing aids which will help teachers 
reinforce their teaching. She con- 
sults with teachers on learning prob- 
lems so she may know more nearly 
the problems they face. 

For instance, last year there was 
a need for a practical blackboard 
protractor for use in the upper grade 
math classes. The commercially de- 


veloped protractor left quite a bit 
to be desired as far as our teachers 
were concerned. They took this 
problem to the curriculum lab con- 
sultant. 

She developed a protractor which 
was superior in our opinion to any- 
thing available on the market. She 
presented a sample of this protrac- 
tor to the teachers, who approved it. 
Following their approval, she in- 
structed her clerical help to assemble 
the necessary components of the 
protractors and place them in an ap- 
propriately sized envelope so that 
when teachers came to the lab, all 
of the components necessary to con- 
struct a protractor were immediately 
available. 

Some teachers, of course, develop 
their own instructional aids. Some of 
these are found to be desirable for 
use on a districtwide basis, and are 
made available through the lab, to 
other teachers. It should be empha- 
sized that these aids are not system- 
atically supplied: items to teachers, 
but rather, are items that are avail- 
able if teachers want them. 

Stimulating displays are featured 
to encourage teachers to be more 
dramatic and visual in the presenta- 
tion of their ideas to their classes. 

continued on page 65 
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No district ever had better reason to accept half-day sessions. 
Here’s how one fought back to give its kids a better break 


Assistant Superintendent, 


= =@ & Lakeview is a_ rapidly 
growing school district in the sub- 
urbs of Battle Creek, Mich. There 
are approximately 4,000 youngsters 
enrolled in our schools. One of our 
basic problems is a rapidly growing 
school enrollment. We gain 300 
youngsters each year and by 1965 
we will have a school enrollment of 
approximately 6,500. An acute 
classroom shortage has developed 
at both the elementary and senior 
high school level. 

This classroom shortage problem 
has been brought about by a series 
of events which started in 1956 
when the voters turned down two 
proposals to build elementary 
schools. This caused the school dis- 
trict to over-crowd classrooms to a 
point where, last year, we had a 
pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary 
school of 40 to one, 10 more than 
we feel is maximum. 

In October, 1957, the voters fi- 
nally approved a $3,650,000 bond 
issue which gave us a go-ahead to 
begin work on a new elementary 
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school and to construct a 1,200 
pupil high school. However, this ap- 
proved bond issue was taken to 
circuit court by the hostile forces 
who said: 1) that it was for too 
long a term—29 years and, 2) too 
much money was being expended 
for the high school. 

With the holding up of our need- 
ed classrooms the school district was 
faced with an immense classroom 
problem by September of 1958. The 
school district had an acute need for 
14 to 16 classrooms at the elemen- 
tary level and from four to seven 
rooms at the high school. 


Solving the high school problem 


Adjacent to our school district is 
Fort Custer, an Army installation. 
Custer covers several square miles 
and has many buildings which are 
no longer being used by the Army 
but are kept in a stand-by condition 
and are in excellent shape. 

At about the time our bonds were 
blocked, the U.S. Corp of Engineers 
was taking competitive bids on some 


Lakeview, Mich. 


"30 odd buildings at the fort. We in- 


spected these buildings and found 
they could be moved and re-located 
on our high school site. They had 
been used during World War II as 
infirmary buildings and were 27 by 
90 feet. Though they had not been 
used since 1945, they were structu- 
rally sound. 

We immediately contacted the 
Army and, through the cooperation 
of our Congressman, August E. Jo- 
hansen, two buildings were pulled 
from the bidder’s list and made 
available .to our school district 
through the United States Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Secretary of the Army, as well 
as all the Federal agencies, were 
most cooperative, and the buildings 
were sold to the school at a total 
price of $17.50. We contracted to 
have them removed from the Fort 
Custer installation to the high school 
grounds and reconstructed in such 
a manner that they provided the 
school district with six high school 
classrooms, each measuring approxi- 
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mately 27 feet by 25 feet in size. 

In establishing these buildings at 
the high school site we met all the 
requirements demanded by the State 
of Michigan and the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction. It 
was our intention to renovate them 
only to the end that they would be 
clean, bright, warm and safe, and 
would serve the district on a tempo- 
rary basis. We repainted them inside 
and out, and re-lighted them with 
dual strips of fluorescent lighting. 
Blackboards' were installed and 
new classroom equipment was pur- 
chased. Surprisingly the school dis- 
trict was able to buy, move, re-locate 
and renovate these buildings for a 
grand total of $13,502, or a total 
cost of $2,250 per classroom! While 
these buildings are not steel, brick 
and mortar, they are very adequate 
and will solve our needs on a tempo- 
rary basis. 


Providing transportation 


The buildings we selected were lo- 
cated approximately 10 to 12 miles 
from where the youngsters who 
would be housed there lived, so we 
had a major transportation problem 
confronting us. Normally we pro- 
vide transportation for 800 young- 
sters in our school district each day. 
Now we would be faced with car- 
rying an additional 400, and we 
were not in financial shape to pur- 
chase new school buses. We solved 
this problem by scheduling our 
buses to take the youngsters to and 
from the Fort Custer school after 
we had made our regular runs in the 
morning, and before we made our 
regular runs in the afternoon. We 
cut the length of free time at noon 
so that, even by starting later and 
dismissing school earlier, the young- 
sters would have the same same 
number of minutes per day in the 
classroom as others in the district. 

While, it is necessary to transport 
these youngsters some 10 or 12 
miles each way, the route to and 
from school takes them alongside an 
air base with flying jets and other 
aircraft to interest them. The routes 





Elementary students were transported to 


their barracks rooms; at the high school level 
the rooms were moved to the students. 


Instead of 40 pupils to a class—or half-day sessions—Lakeview secondary 


students enjoy bright, well-equipped classrooms in old Army barracks. 


also take them through a gate which 
is manned by Army guards and 
through the base itself—an exciting 
experience for elementary young- 
sters. 


The elementary school shortage 


In the early spring of this year I 
was delegated to study the elemen- 
tary classroom shortage problem 
and make recommendations to the 
board of education concerning the 
best possible way to house the 
youngsters in the fall. Immediately, 
the administrators of our schools, 
including the principals of the vari- 
ous elementary buildings and the 
high school, set out to study this 
problem. We investigated every pos- 
sible solution including establishing 
classrooms in church basements and 
in store buildings. We investigated 
all the various types of four-quarter 
plans, took a look at the possibility 
of partitioning off our gymnasiums 
and making classrooms from them, 
and also took a long look at the 
many approaches to establishing 


half-day sessions. Several meetings 
were held with lay citizens in the 
community. In concluding our study 
it appeared to our group that the 
best solution for all the youngsters 
in the system was to place all of the 
elementary school youngsters on 
half-day sessions. 

We then set out to develop a pro- 
gram which would provide the most 
adequate education in this period. 
As we delved deeper into the prob- 
lem of half-day sessions we came to 
the realization that, at best, they 
would mean a distressingly poor ed- 
ucational opportunity. We knew that 
providing only 60% of the normal 
time with the teacher was totally 
inadequate. With this thought in 
mind, we again desperately re- 
evaluated the possible solutions for 
our over-crowded classrooms. It was 
suggested that we contact the com- 
manding officer at Fort Custer to see 
if it would be possible to rent—but 
not move—some buildings at the 
fort which would be adaptable for 
elementary use. Again, the com- 
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manding officer was most coopera- 
tive. We inspected several buildings 
and finally found a group that ap- 
peared to be adaptable to school use. 
Combined, we estimated they would 
provide 14 elementary classrooms, 
12 toilet rooms, a small kitchen area, 
office space, storage space and an 
adequate multi-use room as well as 
unlimited playground and recrea- 
tional areas. While these buildings 
had not been used for a period of 
time they were structurally sound 
and needed only minor renovation 
and a vigorous cleaning to make 
them satisfactory for our use. 

Our basic concern, since these 
were wooden frame buildings, was 
fire hazard. Fortunately, the particu- 
lar buildings we selected had an 
overhead sprinkler system which al- 
most eliminated the possibility of 
fire from within. In addition, the 
Fort Custer Post Fire Department 
is located close by, and the activa- 
tion of these sprinklers, on a gen- 
eral alarm, will bring this fire de- 
partment to the buildings within 314 
minutes. As an extra precaution, 
we decided we could provide egress 
from every classroom by cutting in 
some doors where there were none. 


Cost of the operation 


At about the time we started to 
renovate these buildings the court 
issue was settled, and we were able 
to go ahead and finally award con- 
struction contracts for our new ele- 
mentary ‘school. It will be possible 
for us to open up this new school 
next fall so, in all probability, we 
will not need to use the Fort Custer 
school for more than one year. We 
bid our job out and found that the 
cost to rent and renovate, and make 
the rooms ready for school in 60 
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Cluster of old buildings on Fort Custer was refurnished to provide 23,000 square feet of classroom space for $20,000. 
Playground equipment will be moved to new school when it opens next fall. 


days, could be done for $20,000. 
(not including equipment). It was 
necessary for us to construct some 
additional partitions, to re-locate 
plumbing fixtures and install drink- 
ing fountains. We also had to re- 
activate the steam heat system and, 
finally, we had the task of house 
cleaning to make the rooms clean 
and bright. Our own custodial em- 
ployees, working magnificently at 
night and on Satudays, put in 325 
man hours on a “crash” program. 

The teachers and the elementary 
principal were selected, on a volun- 
tary basis, from our’ experienced 
personnel. We realized that there 
would be a problem at this tempo- 
rary school because, even under the 


best conditions, it did not come up 
to the standards of our regular build- 
ings. We wanted teachers who had 
the vision and imagination to pro- 
vide our youngsters with the same 
sound educational program at the 
fort as they would get back in the 
school district. The personnel se- 
lected to fill the vacancies have a 
most enthusiastic attitude towards 
the task at hand. Now that school 
has started we find that morale of 
the staff and the employees is ex- 
cellent, and that the spirit of en- 
thusiasm has taken hold of the 
youngsters. It appears that the school 
will very adequately serve district 
needs for the year—and we don’t 


_have double-sessions. End 


All new equipment, including public address system, will be moved to new 
school. Steam heat is “bought” from Army. Better than double-sessions? 
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How to inventory 
your capital goods 


Schools purchase everything from paper to complicated computing ma- 

chines but too few districts know at a given moment what they have and 
where it is. Here is a system one district has borrowed from industry to 
keep track of all its capital goods. 


= = «#® Schools are major purchas- 
ers of capital items—chairs, desks, 
tables, business machines, laboratory 
equipment, etc. In an average build- 
ing such equipment may well repre- 
sent an expenditure of more than 
$150,000. Yet, in too many cases, 
the whereabouts, usefulness and 
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state of repair of these expensive 
goods is unknown. 

Knowing where your district’s 
capital goods are may not be vital for 
day-to-day functioning, though it can 
provide useful information on how 
equipment is being used. More im- 
portant, however, is the savings 


STEP 1 
Purchase requisition is 
filled out by teacher, ap- 
proved by department 
head, principal and super- 
intendent. 


such knowledge can effect for your 
district if it is available. 

Item: A teacher requests a piece of 
equipment. It is ordered for her. 
Three weeks later it is discovered 
that an identical piece of equipment 
already belongs to the school and is 
not being used. An up-to-date in- 
ventory will prevent this. 

Item: A fire or other catastrophe 
occurs. A claim is filed with the in- 
surance company. Proof of goods 
destroyed is needed. An up-to-date 
inventory will provide this. 

Item: A clerk claims her machine 
is outmoded and needs to be re- 
placed. A question comes up as to 
how old the machine actually is. An 
up-to-date inventory will disclose 
this. 

Item: A new building or addition is 
constructed and must be furnished. 
What assets held up best in the past 
and proved most useful in other 
buildings? An up-to-date inventory 
will answer this. 

In Septembér 1955, when the 
Pascack Valley Regional High 
School in Hillsdale, N. J., opened, 
it was supplied with about $175,000 
worth of capital goods. By the sum- 
mer of 1958 that equipment had 
been in use for three years. No in- 
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Books 


bound in new vinyl PX" cloth 


*“PX" and “Fabrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered 
trademarks for its impregnated and coated book- 
binding materials. Patent for “PX"’ cloth has been 
applied for. 









You can get exciting color telling an important story on hard-bound 
books bound with Du Pont’s new vinyl ‘‘PX’’* cloth. No other book- 
binding material in use today gives such superior printing qualities 
and is so long-wearing. 


The reason lies in Du Pont’s exclusive vinyl impregnating. New 
vinyl “PX” cloth offers a uniform printing surface that gives a better 
lay of ink, excellent adhesion and sharp detail. Its clean, white surface 
reproduces true color. You'll find that Du Pont Vinyl “PX” cloth is 
fully compatible with inks and lacquers used in lithography of pyroxy- 
lin bookcloth. Offset inks for work on paper may not be suitable. 


Tests prove new vinyl “PX” cloth is 10 times more scrub-resistant 
than pyroxylin materials of the same grade. Bindings stand up to rough- 
est handling—resist breakdown at hinges and corners. 

Write us on your letterhead for full information about exciting new 
vinyl “PX” cloth. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 
Division, Department VI, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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STEP 2 


ventory had been kept on it. Two 
questions arose: Where was the 
equipment? Was it still serviceable? 

To find answers to these ques- 
tions, Superintendent James A. Mc- 
Neil and the school board asked 
Tom C. Williams, an instructor of 
mathematics and German, to spend 
last summer compiling this infor- 
mation. At the same time he was 
asked to set up an inventory system 
that could be used indefinitely to 
keep track of all capital assets. 

The following article is taken 
from a tape-recorded interview with 
Superintendent McNeil and Mr. 
Williams. In it they outline Pas- 
cack’s purchasing system, tell how 
Williams compiled his original in- 
ventory and show the methods that 
will be used in the future to maintain 
a complete inventory. 


Q. Dr. McNeil, you have been pur- 
chasing goods for this school over a 
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period of three or four years but you 
have had no inventory of it until this 
year. Did you have any records of 
what was in the schools? 


MCNEIL: Yes. Fortunately we had a 
very complete purchasing system. 
But it only told us what had entered 
the school, not whether it was still 
there. This purchasing system how- 
ever, did furnish the framework from 
which Mr. Williams worked in set- 
ting up an inventory. 


Q. Then this purchasing system is 
basic to your inventory. Just how 
does it work? 

MCNEIL: In 1955, when the school 
opened, we realized it was necessary 
to have a system or purchase requi- 
sitions and purchase orders.and that 
they dovetail with one’ another. 
Therefore we set up a system: Every 
teacher and every other employee 
receives a purchase requisition pad 





Purchase order is initiated by business man- 
ager after requisition has been approved. Five 
carbons are made for distribution to interested 
parties. 


The order has an: 
original 

acceptance copy 
superintendent's copy 
board copy 

receiving department copy 


ordering department copy 


(see page 32) at the beginning of 
the school year. This is made with 
an original and a duplicate. 


Q. These booklets are used to req- 
uisition supplies? 

MCNEIL: Correct. These requisitions 
are initiated by the teacher when 
materials, equipment or what-have- 
you is needed in the classroom. 
The requisition then moves to the 
department chairman where it is 
checked for adequacy and reason- 
ableness. The teacher retains the 
duplicate. 


Q. Does the department head give 
final approval for the purchase? 

MCNEIL: No, it is then passed on to 
the principal and from him to the 
superintendent. If I can approve it 
on the basis of budgetary allocations 
—it has already been approved by 
two extremely competent men for 
its educational value—I pass it 
on to the board secretary, or busi- 
ness manager, who then initiates a 
purchase order (see illustration). 


Q. Is this a special type of purchase 
order you use? 


MCNEIL: This purchase order is typi- 
cal of the kind that most business 
houses use. But I can say, and I 
don’t wish to say it in a derogatory 
manner, very few school systems 
use it. The form is not as complete, 
usually, in other school systems. For 
example, our form consists of an 
original, an acceptance copy, a copy 
for the superintendent’s office, a 
copy for the board of education 
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STEP 3 
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Cards are made out in triplicate when goods are received. These are filed 
by card number, description and location or department (see arrows). 


office, a receiving department copy, 
and a copy for the department order- 


‘ing the material, which is in my 


opinion an innovation because it 
goes right back to the original teach- 
er initiating the order and gives him 
the assurance that his order was 
looked after. As a matter of fact, we 
have a ruling in the school that if 
the requisition has not been heard 
from, or if a blue copy—the ordering 
department copy—is not received in 
two weeks the teacher is to ask the 


‘department chairman what happen- 


ed to the requisition. So we have 
eliminated the whole idea of the left 
hand not knowing what the right 
hand is doing. 


Q. Suppose the order had _ been re- 
jected? 

MCNEIL: If the order should be re- 
jected the original requisition must 
be returned to the teacher with a 
statement as to why. So, at the end 
of two weeks, he either has his re- 
quisition back with the statement of 
rejection, telling him why it was re- 
jected or he gets his copy of the pur- 
chase order back. 


Q. How does this system give you 
the inventory control we spoke of 
before? 
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MCNEIL: At first, it didn’t. There was 
no way of keeping track of material 
once it entered the school. The chair 
you are sitting on, for instance, could 
have disappeared and we would have 
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had no way of knowing it. Moreover, 
if we had had a fire, we would have 
had no way of proving that this chair 
ever existed. You’ve got to be able 
to prove this to an insurance com- 
pany to collect a claim. So, with this 
in mind, I requested that the board 
seriously consider setting up a sys- 
tem of inventory control. That’s 
where Mr. Williams stepped in and 
took over. 


Taking an inventory 


The problem confronting Mathe- 
matics Teacher Tom Williams when 
he set out to take an inventory of the 
Pascack high school was simply this: 
The school had been in operation for 
three years. Everything was scattered 
in classrooms, storage and other 
areas throughout the building. It 
was a massive task just to discover 
what the school owned, and where 
it all was. 

“The first thing I did,” says 
Williams, “was to sit down with all 
the purchase order forms in the 
office of the board secretary (busi- 
ness manager). I sorted these into 
two piles, capital goods and supplies. 
This was the first time such a break- 
down had ever been made and in 

continued on page 59 


PASCACK VALLEY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


INVENTORY 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Date August 30, 1958 





Description of Asset 


Chair, teacher-library 





Area 
Location Room 206 


Quantity Inventory Number (s) 


1 711315 


Inventory list of everything in room is filled out by teacher at end of each 
year. List includes serial number and description of items. 
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In this tape-recorded interview, the admissions 


director of Wellesley explains the relative impor- 
tance of College Board Tests, geographical location 


and alumni family in picking a freshman class. 


Admissions Director Mary Chase speaks out frankly on her college’s policies. 








= = «#8 In about 30 days, 
high school seniors all over the 
country will enter that agonizing 
period of seeking admission to col- 
lege. There are plenty of openings 
—more than enough to accommo- 
date every single applicant. But this 
fact will offer little consolation to 
the thousands of youngsters who 
know, right now, they haven’t a 
chance to get into the “college of 
their choice.” 

Wisely, most of these certain-to- 
be-rejected candidates will make 
their compromise before they send 
their applications to any school. 
Skilled guidance directors can usu- 
ally convince a boy with mediocre 
marks, and no claim to fame in ex- 
tracurricular activities, that he is a 
poor prospect for the “Ivy League.” 
It is the marginal student who faces 
the real dilemma. Should he apply 
for Old Siwash, his real choice, 
where the competition is intense, or 
settle for another college which, to 
him, is second-rate? 

Equally disturbing is the fact that, 
for most students, there must be 
some limit to the number of colleges 
to which they apply. For one thing, 
it costs money—involves personal 
interviews—and takes time. Finally, 
no one likes to be “rejected’”—par- 
ticularly a youth of 17 or 18. 

How tough are tough colleges? 
Early this fall, SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT sent a team of editors to 
Wellesley College in Wellesley, 
Mass. to get the answer to this ques- 
tion. In the following tape-recorded 
interview with Mary E. Chase, vice 
president and director of admissions, 
we have tried to bring you some of 
the answers. 
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one of the early pro- 

ponents of the idea 
that colleges should publish 
their standards for admis- 
sion. You implemented this 
idea by sending out, an- 
nually, a report on the 
scholastic standards that 
would apply to the prev- 
ious year’s incoming class. 
Have your standards been 
getting tighter in recent 
years? 


O Miss Chase, you were 


CHASE: I think you are a little 
about this matter of 
“standards.” The report to which 
you refer is a summary report on 
the freshman class which has just 
entered college. It is sent to schools 


.for the use of deans and guidance 


counselors as they talk with their 
students who have expressed an in- 
terest in Wellesley, and is intended 
to provide a clue as to whether the 
student is likely to be a strong can- 
didate. It is a statistical report, pro- 
viding only that material which 
lends itself to statistical analysis, 
providing such information as where 
the students come from, what type 
of school preparation they have had, 
and information about their scores 
on the required College Board ex- 
aminations, but I would not call 
them “standards.” 


Q. Are these reports designed to 
inhibit applications—or would you 
Say it encourages them? 


CHASE: I would say it does both, 
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probably. It certainly inhibits the 
weak candidate. We have not had a 
staggering increase in applications in 
recent years, and this I attribute in 
part to the annual report. The qual- 
ity of the applicant group has im- 
proved noticeably since we began 
to provide the schools with this mate- 
rial, so that I have reason to believe 
that it has encouraged strong candi- 
dates, as well as discouraged weak 
ones. 


Q. How do you define a “weak 
candidate”’? 


CHASE: I would say that she is one 
who is either not very able intellec- 
tually, or one with plenty of ability 
who has never worked to capacity, 
or one who has no real intellectual 
interest. The most disappointing 


udents 





one is the girl with lots of ability, 
but poor achievement. 


Q. In other words, if you label a 
girl, “Plenty of ability but no 
achievement,” she is automatically 
eliminated? 


CHASE: We don’t automatically elim- 
inate any applicant. Each student 
who files an application and pays 
an application fee gets full “brass 
treatment” from the board of admis- 
sion. I review every application, and 
low achievement is one of the dan- 
ger signals which I often “flag” on 
the face of the application for the 
attention of the readers who will fol- 
Iow me. This provides a clue for the 
admission committee members be- 
fore they get involved with all of the 
papers in the applicant’s folder. 





You pre-screen and 
Q point to her strength 
and weaknesses. Does 
such a written comment 


from you almost surely 
mean a rejection? 


CHASE: Not necessarily. Our board 
members act quite independently. 
We are enormously interested in the 
really able student, and occasion- 
ally, though rarely, the lack of 
achievement can be attributed to 
lack of sufficient challenge, either in 
her school or in her home. I should 
like to emphasize, however, that 
these cases are rare, and rarely ad- 
mitted! 


Q. In other words, it is pretty con- 
clusive, in your experience, that high 


ability and low performance is a bad 
bet? 


CHASE: Yes, my experience over the 
years leads me to believe that the 
so-called “late bloomer” is not very 
common among girls. Perhaps this is 
because girls mature earlier than 
boys do as a rule. Perhaps the boy is 
more likely to be the “late bloom- 


9 


er” and the girl the “early fader.” 


Q. What are some of the other 
negative criteria? What else do you 
base your objections on? 


CHASE: Limited native ability, of 
course. Some girls could handle the 
academic work if they did nothing 
else. But such students would not 
have a very happy experience, be- 
cause they would not have the bal- 
anced experience of work and play 
and activity. Of course, a lack of in- 
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“No student denied admission to a college wants to ad- 


mit she wasn’t as well qualified as those admitted.” 


terest in learning is a “negative cri- 
terion.” It is surprising how often a 
student with no real interest in learn- 
ing is completely unaware of this. 
Her idea of college is not based on 
any thorough investigation of what 
it is all about. Sometimes this girl 
has lived with the imaginary interest 
so long, it is very difficult to arouse a 
true intellectual interest! We look 
constantly for evidence of a sincere 
interest in learning. 


Q. How do you determine that? 


CHASE: As far as I know there is no 
single method, and no special test 
for this particular interest. It 
emerges from a whole series of 
sources of information which are 
available to us—her high school rec- 
ord, whether she has taken de- 
manding or easy courses, whether 
she has gone in for an easy senior 
year, for example; the things a girl 
tells you about herself and her in- 
terests; what she does with her spare 
time; what sort of things she enjoys 
most; what she hopes she will even- 
tually be doing. While we are not 
specifically concerned with whether 
a girl wants to be a chemist or the 
mother of five children, we are con- 
cerned with the considerations which 
lead to her aspirations. These fre- 
quently are found in biographical in- 


formation, where applicants tell of 
their interests, their work experi- 
ence, and what they do in their vaca- 
tion periods and spare time. 


Q. Don’t applicants tend to em- 
phasize the things they think you 
want to hear? 


CHASE: Yes indeed, but it is supris- 
ing how often we are able to detect 
father’s or mother’s hand in the ma- 
terial we ask a girl to complete and 
return to us. One eventually devel- 
ops a sort of sixth sense about this 
sort of thing. 


Q. What do you do about the girl 
that is a hard worker but shows a 
relatively low aptitude score? 


CHASE: This girl really presents a 
heart rending case. This is the good, 
solid, conscientious student who has 
done everything she has been asked 
to do, but it has taken her longer to 
do it than her abler classmates. Here 
we must assess the student’s ability 
with great care, for she will not have 
this extra time available in college. 
It is no favor to the girl to offer her 
admission unless she will be able 
to do her work in the normal time 
allotted, for all work and no play 
which makes Jack a dull boy, makes 
Jill an equally dull and unhappy 
girl. 





In your annual report, 

Miss Chase, you detail 

the results achieved 
on College Board exams by 
the people you admitted 
(see box). Obviously, they 
are an important factor in 
deciding who you will ad- 
mit. Let’s take one of the 
important scores—the ver- 
bal aptitude test. Is it fair 
to say that an applicant 
with a verbal aptitude score 
of under 500 is a weak can- 
didate? 


CHASE: I would want to know a 
good deal more about a candidate 


with that score. For example, I can 
cite the case of one girl who had a 
score considerably below 500, yet, 
she made freshman honors. She was 
a Korean, and had a language hand- 
icap. This is an example of why we 
do not wish to establish a cut-off 
score on verbal aptitude. We would 
deny ourselves the privilege of hav- 
ing some very interesting people, 
people whose families don’t speak 
English at home, or girls who come 
from non-verbal families. The im- 
portant thing is to discover why this 
is a non-verbal person, and the score 
doesn’t always tell. While the verbal 
score is often a good predictor, it is 
by no means a perfect: one, and it, 
incidently, tells you nothing about 
the student’s interest and desire for 
learning. 


How important is the 

applicant’s high 

school or preparatory 
school—its reputation—as a 
factory in helping her get 
into Wellesley? 


CHASE: If you mean we are favor- 
ably disposed toward girls from cer- 
tain schools, I can say quite frankly 
that we have come to know some of 
the schools very well, and can evalu- 
ate records from these schools eas- 
ily, because we have had consider- 
able experience with their graduates. 
But we do not give any special con- 
sideration to graduates of these 
schools. It is simply that we can do 
a better job of evaluating their 
grades than we can do in the case of 
schools whose graduates are less well 
known to us. 


Q. But are you influenced, to a 
degree, if a girl comes from a high 
school that has sent you other gradu- 
ates who have done well? 


CHASE: The important factor is that 
we necessarily interpret recommen- 
dations. When the person making a 
recommendation is known to us as a 
person who is critical and analyti- 
cal, rather than descriptive in her 
comments, we tend to give consider- 
able weight to her statements. On 
the other hand, some counselors 
write glowing recommendations for 
all of their applicants. These, you 
can see, are not very meaningful. 
We spend a good deal of time and 
effort in meeting school counselors, 
and we urge them to visit our cam- 
pus and to acquaint themselves with 
our program. It would be enormous- 
ly helpful if we could have complete 
confidence in every recommenda- 
tion! 


What do you do when 

you have never dealt 

with a particular high 
school before? Take the 
case of a brand new high 
school just graduating its 
first class? — 


CHASE: We are having to meet this 
situation more and more often, and 
the evaluation of graduates of the 
first two or three classes in a new 

continued on page 50 
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COLLEGE BOARD SCORES OF APPLICANTS FOR 1958 


The following tables of Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests show the percentage of the total application group whose 
scores were within each fifty point range and who were accepted (i.e 750-800 84.38 means that 84.38% of the applicants 


whose scores were between 750 and 800 were accepted). 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST English 
Composition 
Achievement 
Score Verbal Mathematical 
Range % Accepted % Accepted % Accepted 
750-800 84.38 87.50 85.72 
700-749 86.63 78.95 77.51 
650-699 69.30 70.63 57.17 
600-649 50.37 04.51 39.20 
550-599 27.46 44.92 18.38 
500-549 9.09 25.12 8.29 
450-499 4.52 17.74 2.30 
400-499 1.96 9.42 a 
350-399 -—— -—— -_—— 
INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS Advanced 
Mathematics 
Score 3 yrs. study 4 yrs. study 
Range % Accepted % Accepted % Accepted 
750-800 oe 100.00* 92.31 
700-749 50.00* 100.00* 70.00 
650-699 64.71 76.19 72.73 
600-649 61.54 43.18 52.83 
550-599 33.33 40.00 43.48 
500-549 24.19 17.95 28.57 
450-499 6.98 5.56 25.00 
400-449 4.17 oa —- 
350-399 wa a a 
SPANISH ACHIEVEMENT LATIN 
Score 2 yrs. study 3 yrs. study 4 yrs. study 
Range % Accepted % Accepted % Accepted 
750-800 100.00* 100.00* 100.00 
700-749 25.00* 100.00* 87.50 
650-699 ae 66.67 41.94 
600-649 oo 40.91 39.39 
550-599 41.67 29.17 23.33 
500-549 27.78 23.53 26.67 
450-499 12.12 a 16.67 
400-449 18.75 14.29 -—— 
350-399 === -_— —— 





750-800 
700-749 
650-699 
600-649 
550-599 
500-549 
450-499 
400-449 
350-399 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


750-800 
700-749 
650-699 
600-649 
550-599 
500-549 
450-499 
400-449 
350-399 


Score 
Range 


750-800 
700-749 
650-699 
600-649 
550-599 
500-549 
450-499 
400-449 
350-399 


FRENCH 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


2 yrs. study 3 yrs. study 4 yrs. study 
% Accepted % Accepted % Accepted 


50.00* 60.00* 92.86 
--— 60.87 73.85 
42.86 72.13 65:06 
79.23 55.56 43.84 
62.50 42.20 37.26 
47.37 33.00 24.14 
34.57 7.58 5.88 
18.18 13.79 9.09 

4.76 -—-—— -_—— 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


2 yrs. study 3 yrs. study 4 yrs. study 
% Accepted % Accepted % Accepted 





100.00* 100.00 76.92 
66.67 88.57 75.00 
84.62 56.63 60.00 
61.54 64.00 47.69 
41.67 36.17 34.29 
28.57 20.83 15.09 

4.00 6.45 9.52 
si 4.88 nies 
SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
Biology Chemistry Physics 
% Accepted % Accepted % Accepted 
100.00* 100.00* 
90.91 66.67 ae 
75.00 76.92 100.00* 
54.90 63.41 100.00* 
35.71 60.61 70.00 
16.07 26.99 66.67 
9.38 13.33 36.36 
aa 12.82 22.22 





* Not more than five candidates 





Preliminary (Junior Year) scholastic 
aptitude test results of 
accepted candidates - 

More than half of our candidates for ad- 
mission in 1958 took the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test as Juniors in 1957. The following table Public 
shows the percentage of accepted candidates 
whose Junior scores were within each fifty 
point range. Public 


Size of Class 


Independent 


Type of School Preparation: 


Number of Schools Represented 


Range Verbal Mathematical Independent 

750-800 Ze 2 Both 

700-749 6.7 3.3 Geographical Distribution by Homes: 
an a nto re 

550-599 23.1 21.9 — — 

500-549 11.1 20.5 Central 

450-499 49 10.5 a6 ; 

400-449 8 29 Pacific and Mountain 

350-399 1 1.2 Foreign and Possessions 


300-349 nn — 
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456 
289 
187 
102 


55% 
41% 
4% 


21% 
33% 
15% 
18% 
8% 
5% 


Statistics concerning the class entering in 1958 


Number of States Represented 42 
Plus District of Columbia, Hawaii 
& Puerto Rico 
Number of Foreign Countries 17 
Financial Aid: 
Percentage of freshmen awarded 
financial aid 
Average award 


20.3% 
$1,292 
Age Range (opening day of College): 
Youngest 16 Yrs., 1 Mo., 28 Days 
Oldest 19 Yrs., 10 Mo., 12 Days 
Alumnae Daughters and 


Granddaughters 12.6% 
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@ @ @ There's more than one 
way for parents and teachers to 
have conferences together. In Alli- 
son Park, Pa., they’ve tried a home 
visiting program for 21 years. And 
it works. 

Everyone is familiar with tradi- 
tional parent-teacher conferences. 
Held in the school building, they 
are normally a somewhat formal 
analysis by the teacher of why John- 
ny can’t read, spell or tie his own 
shoes. The teacher talks and the 
parents listen. Generally, when the 
allotted time is up the parents leave 
the room feeling vaguely that they 
must have done everything wrong 
in rearing their child because how 
else could he have accumulated so 
many problems in his short life. 

In Allison Park’s Hampton 
Township School District, the form 
—and result—of  teacher-parent 
conferences has been reversed. The 
parents do not come to the school, 
the teachers go to the homes. And 
the parents do the talking. 

Back in 1937, Supervising Princi- 
pal Cyril Sarver decided that the 
parents-to-school system didn’t 
work. “It’s the school’s duty to find 
out as much about each child as 
possible,” says Sarver. “And under 
the old method we werent’t doing 
that job.” 

What Principal Sarver did was to 
introduce an experimental pro- 
gram which, in 1937, covered only 
those students enrolled in high 
school Latin courses. “We tried to 





Teachers go home! | 


In Allison Park, Pa., teachers visit the parents 


in their homes. This, says Supervising Princ- 


ipal Cyril Sarver, is the best way to bridge the 


teacher-parent gap. 


explain to parents just why Latin was 
of such importance to their chil- 
dren, both in preparing for college 
and as a mental discipline.” 

Results of this first year’s effort 
were so gratifying that in 1938 the 
program was expanded to include 
all children in all grades of each 
school in the district. 


How it works 


As the system operates today, 
each of the 70 teachers in the dis- 
trict visits the home of each of her 
“home room” students once each 
school year. If special problems 
arise, a teacher may make several 






















Home visits give teachers a chance to see the background from which students 


additional visits. During the period 
(early fall) when the majority of 
the home visits are scheduled, 
school is dismissed early to permit 
teachers to make their visits during 
regular school hours. However, 
many teachers time their calls for 
the evening hours when working 
mothers are home. While no special 
provision is made in the school 
budget for the expenses of the 
home visit program, money is al- 
located to repay teachers for gaso- 
line used in traveling. Few teachers, 
says Mr. Sarver, ever bother to apply 
for this reimbursement. 

Each year before the home visits 














come, allow parents to meet them in familiar surroundings, more at ease. 
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begin there is an orientation meet- 
ing during which teachers are 
briefed on any new features of the 
plan. When new teachers enter the 
school system, they are coached by 
one of the veteran instructors be- 
fore being permitted to make a solo 
home visit. 


What they look for 


In the home visit situation, the 
teacher listens and observes and 
the parent talks. The teachers are 
trained to look for the obscure rath- 
er than the obvious. They want to 
know if there are subtle home rea- 
sons why a boy is bored with math, 
mean to his classmates or inatten- 
tive to his teachers. 

Occasionally a visiting teacher 
will find a physical explanation. In 
one case a teacher noticed that a 
child exhibited certain unusual vis- 
ual habits at home which, coupled 
with his inattentiveness at school, 
led her to suspect a visual defect. 
An oculist discovered cataracts 
which were removed. The opera- 
tion immediately led to improved 
school work and general attitude. 

The expert home visit teacher 
finds out, as the parents discuss their 
children, whether they are coopera- 
tive at home, emotionally stable, 
pleasant to have around the house, 
whether they attend church, and 
what hobbies, if any, interest them. 

She finds out casually what the 
home environment is really like. 
Does the child sleep well? Does he 
eat a good breakfast? Does he re- 
ceive regular medical and dental 
checkups? Is he active in after- 
school neighborhood games? Does 
he have many friends or none at 
all? Are his friends welcome at 
home? 

Answers to these and a multitude 


of other questions enable the teacher 


to compile a well-rounded picture 
of the student. While no note-taking 
is permitted during the actual home 
visit, each teacher later prepares a 
summary of her findings which is 


_added to the child’s cumulative fold- 


er. These folders are frequently re- 
ferred to by the child’s later teachers 
for clues to his behavior and atti- 
tudes in higher grades. By the time 
a student has finished high school, 
his cumulative folder bulges with a 
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complete, detailed and careful ap- 
praisal of his behavioral patterns 
and emotional attitudes as well as 
the bare record of his academic 
achievements. 


How it helps 


Through the years the benefits of 
the program have been felt by all 
three groups: the children, the par- 
ents and the teachers. Time and 
time again the teacher gets the satis- 
faction of seeing a child become bet- 
ter adjusted to both home and 
school as a result of the visiting 
program. 

One seventh grade boy, for ex- 
ample, showed signs of withdraw- 
ing from the school group. His 
grades were slipping and there was 
obviously something wrong. His 
teacher made several visits to the 
home and discovered that the boy, 
born late in his parents’ life, was 
the youngest of three brothers. The 
older boys had done excellent school 
work; they were, as a matter of 
fact, quite brilliant. The youngest, 
on the other hand, was average. 
But his father, an OldWorld authori- 
tarian, demanded the same level of 
scholarship achievement from him 
that his brothers had reached. The 
father deeply resented this child 
who was breaking the family’s tra- 
dition of scholarly superiority. The 
fact that it was damaging to the boy 
had apparently not occurred to him. 
The mother, though understanding 
and sympathetic towards her young- 
est son, hesitated to oppose her dic- 
tatorial husband. After discussing 
the situation, first with the entire 
family, then later with the father 
and the mother separately, the 
teacher was able to effect a change 
in the father’s attitude. 

Today, in senior high school, 
the boy is happy, well-adjusted and 
working up to his full capacity. He 
not only possesses good skills, is an 
excellent craftsman, but has re- 
vealed an unsuspected talent for 
creative design—a talent that might 
easily have remained hidden if the 
home visits had not unearthed the 
real cause of the boy’s problems. 


The parents 

The. parents, too, feel that the 
program is worthwhile. They are 
able to geta clear picture of what 


the school is trying to do for their 
children. They find it easier to dis- 
cuss problems in a home atmos- 
phere rather than in unfamiliar 
school rooms. On the other hand, 
the school finds its work easier be- 
cause the parents have an under- 
standing of the educational pro- 
gram and are wholeheartedly co- 
operative. 

The teachers are unanimous in 
their praise of the program. One 
teacher who left the system for a 
few years to teach in larger school 
districts, asked recently to return to 
Hampton. “Children in Hampton 
are different,” she wrote to Princi- 
pal Sarver. “They adjust more eas- 
ily, think more spontaneously and 
creatively. This is a result, I feel, of 
the philosophy practiced in your 
schools.” 

Other teachers are equally en- 
thusiastic. “One of Hampton’s fin- 
est practices,” “I thoroughly enjoy 
all my visits,” and “the visits give 
both the parent and teacher a little 
more understanding of the other’s 
position in the child’s life” are typi- 
cal of the comments made by teach- 
ers. 

Says Principal Sarver: “I believe 
that over the years our total pro- 
gram of child guidance has acted as 
a leavening influence on the out-of- 
school life of our young people. To 
us home visiting is not an isolated 
activity; it is one of the many things 
which we do in what we like to call 
‘our child centered schools.?” End 





Home visits offer ‘opportunity for 
students to show academic skills to_ 
parents and teachers together. 
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SO YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT 


“neighborhood | 


Exterior finish of classroom building is 
western red cedar stained brown for minimum 
maintenance costs. Each classroom has double 
exit for maximum safety. Exits shown here are 
for emergency use only. 
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Covered play area is asphalt paved. Center 
island (right) contains separate toilet facilities 
for children and teachers as well as storage 
area. Building was designed for future addition. 





Southern wall has roof overhang with continuous, corru- 
gated white plastic. This design cuts off major sky glare yet 
does not hinder entrance of natural light. Walk planks are 
for maintenance people. 
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board in Noti, Oregon, built a 
charming little neighborhood school 
at remarkably low cost. It was de- 
signed to meet problems that are 
typical in many school districts. 

On the “typical side,” the budget 
was extremely low: only $87,000 to 
build a new expandable school plus 
a multi-purpose room or wing which 
could serve as a community center, 
gymnasium, cafeteria, and auditori- 
um. This budget, incidentally, had 
to provide for all equipment to go 
into the school, but not for the land. 

The solution was unique. An all 
wood structure of two separate 
buildings, with combined area of 
13,258 square feet. Artistically, the 
design blends well with the subur- 
ban character of Noti. Structurally, 
both units not only fill requirements 
of the state department of educa- 
tion and all applicable codes, but 
also allow high teaching standards. 

The story of this school is best 
told in the pictures and captions on 
this and the following page. It is 
worth noting, however, that 1957 
was a record year so far as building 
costs were concerned. Moreover, the 
Pacific Northwest is a costly area in 
which to build. 

The architect was H. H. Waech- 
ter, of Creswell, Oregon. About this 
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Here’s a unique low-cost package that doubles in brass as a 
community center and a fine elementary school. 


Light, airy rooms were designed to maintain correct scale for small children. 
Closets, cupboards, desks, tables and other furniture have been kept small 
in order to make child feel room was built for him. 







































“We are getting pre-designed monotony” 


job he says, “The trouble with much 
school building today is what I 
would call ‘technically perfected 
lack of imagination.’ We are getting 
pre-designed and _ pre-fabricated 
monotony. I hope this school will 
demonstrate that an architect, work- 
ing with an imaginative board of ed- 
ucation, can provide average and 
low-cost schools that offer a stimu- 
lating environment for teachers and 
pupils.” End 


Kitchen, gymnasium and stage (right background) 
all double-in-brass for community and school functions. 


Building does duty as gymnasium, auditorium 
and cafeteria. It also serves as community 
center and sometimes as a roller rink. Usefully 
unpretentious, it covers approximately 8,400 
square feet, cost about $53,000. 
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This unit was designed to accommodate community functions as well as 


school activities. Pictures (below) show kitchen-gym area, (right center 
above). 




















Multi-purpose building floor is of eastern hard maple. 
Walls are paneled with hemlock in natural finish. 
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TEAM TEACHING 


for elementary schools 





= = = No one in the public schools 
of Lexington, Mass., really likes the 
label—team _teaching—that has 
been pasted on their extraordinary 
new concept of elementary educa- 
tion. 

There are two reasons. In the first 
place, a label suggests a product, 
something fixed and final. The Lex- 
ington idea, now in its second year 
of development-in-practice at Frank- 
lin School, is neither fixed or final. 

(“We're still exploring,” insists 
the principal of Franklin, Mrs. Eth- 
el Bears. “We don’t have any an- 
swers.” 

(“We've just got one foot in the 
door a little,” says Paul Poehleer, 
interim superintendent of schools, 
“and we’re trying to push it open a 
little wider.”’) 

But the big reason is that a label 
looks too simple. The Lexington 
idea reaches into nearly every phase 
of elementary education. It has a 
sharp impact, not just on teaching 
techniques but on the entire ad- 
ministrative procedure. No _ two- 
word label can describe it accurate- 
ly. 


Here are the essentials of the 


Lexington plan: 


® Regrouping: Both heterogen- 
eous and homogeneous groupings of 
students are used in every grade. 
(Lexington has no_ kindergarten 
classes. ) 

As in the traditional school, each 
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student is assigned to a heteroge- 
neous homeroom, which is a cross- 
section of all the students in his 
grade. About half his instruction 
(in composition, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, etc.) is given by his 
homeroom teacher, who also guides 
the usual homeroom activities. 

These heterogenous groupings 
are expanded two or three times a 
week, when all the students from 
one grade—and, at times, from two 
or three grades—are brought to- 
gether for large-group lectures (sci- 
ence demonstrations, topics in lan- 
guage arts and social studies, intro- 
ductions to new units in arithmetic. 
etc). 

On the other hand, students are 
grouped by ability for their daily 
instruction in reading and arithme- 
tic. Elementary school teachers tra- 
ditionally divide their homerooms 
into high, middle and low groups for 
these studies. At Franklin School, 
the groupings are made across an 
entire grade, and the students reas- 
semble for instruction in hemoge- 
neous groups of classroom size. Sep- 
arate groupings are made for read- 
ing and for arithmetic. 

These groupings are individual 
and flexible. At the opening of 
school, they are based on test results 
and conferences among _ teachers, 
but students may change groups 
during the year. A slow student, for 
example, may suddenly catch fire 
and move to a middle group, while a 


bright student may join a middle 
group to catch up after an extended 
illness. In special cases, a student 
may join a reading or arithmetic 
group of another grade. 

These homogeneous groups, like 
traditional homerooms, are further 
divided into groups of still more 
uniform ability. In general, each of 
these subgroups meets alone in the 
classroom during part of each period 
for undistracted work with the 
teacher. During the rest of the peri- 
od, it works at “very specific” as- 
signments in a reading study hall 
supervised by a part-time or student 
teacher. 


= Large groups: As mentioned 
above, students in every grade meet 
several times a month for large- 
group lectures in science, language 
arts, social studies and arithmetic. 
(The lectures run about 20 minutes 
for primary grades, 30-45 minutes 
for intermediate.) Teachers whose 
classes are involved choose from 
among themselves the lecturer for 
each topic and plan jointly the tim- 
ing, content and presentation of 
each lecture. 

Students are also brought togeth- 
er in large groups for activities, 





About the author 


Alan Levensohn has been connected 
with several school systems in the Bos- 
ton area, as a public relations con- 
sultant and writer. 
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SIGN-UP CHART FOR SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 


























































































































Dec. 1-5 Dec. 8-12 Dec. 15-19 Jan. 5-9 
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AUDITORIUM—ALL PURPOSE ROOM 
CAFETERIA—not available 11:10-1:20 
AUDIO-VISUAL LIST: equipment, room, time needed, time lesson is finished. 


Equipment available Filmstrip projectors, A&B 


TV Sets, A&B Tape re- 


corders. 16mm sound mic., A&B opaque projectors, proj. record & player A-B or C. 
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such as testing, where the teacher’s 
presence is not required. During 
such periods, as during the lectures, 
teachers not directly involved may 
use the time to plan lessons, keep 
records, correct papers, research 
new topics or just catch their 
breaths. 
@ Teacher teams: Regrouping and 
large-group lectures are simply 
tools. In disinterested hands, they 
could add confusion to the schedule, 
bewilder students and frustrate 
teachers. In enthusiastic hands, they 
can add flexibility, stimulate stu- 
dents, challenge and refresh teach- 
ers. 
At Franklin School the hands are 
nearly all enthusiastic. One reason 
is Lexington plan’s dynamic new 
concept of the teacher’s role. 
Nearly all teachers rate auton- 
omy as one of the few real rewards 
in a short-changed profession, In 
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his room, the teacher is boss, and, 
despite the severe responsibilities it 
entails, he likes it that way. Yet he 
pays a heavy price—isolation not 
only from conventional adult life, 
but from his own fellow-teachers, 
each castled in his solitary and au- 
tonomous room. Teachers rate this 
isolation, and the stagnation it 
breeds, as one of the most distaste- 
ful penalties of the profession. 
The Lexington plan knocks this 
jammed seesaw back into balance. 
Each teacher still has a wide meas- 
ure of autonomy, but he is at the 
same time a member of a closeknit 
teacher team. Here’s how it works: 
This year Franklin School has 
four first-grade classes (106 pu- 
pils). The four first-grade teachers 
are individually responsible for 
homeroom activities, for instruction 
to both homeroom and regrouped 
classes, and for occasional large- 


group lectures. In all these areas, 
the individual teacher has a wide 
measure of autonomy. 

At the same time, these four 
teachers form a group (known as 
Team Alpha) which meets several 
hours each week to plan and coor- 
dinate the year’s work for the en- 
tire grade. They work out jointly 
the regroupings for reading and 
arithmetic. They decide on topics to 
be treated in lectures and on the 
timing and general content of each 
lecture. They agree on a pattern of 
homeroom instruction to follow up 
the lecture. And they pool their 
experience to solve problems that 
arise in individual homerooms or re- 
grouped classes. 

The other five grades are grouped 
into two teams: Team Beta (six 
second- and third-grade classes) 
and Team Omega (eight fourth, 
fifth, and sixth-grade _ classes). 
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i Large-group sessions—for _ lectures, 
workshops, testing, etc.—have been 
tried in nearly every subject-area at 
Franklin Schoo! as part of the team 
teaching project. Nearly all sessions 
appear to have been successful, some 
far beyond the teachers’ own expec- 
tations. Here are a few examples: 


Language arts/social studies 
correlation: About 70 sixth-grade 
students were brought together to 
write creative stories about The Cave- 
men, The students worked in groups, 
each of which elected its own chair- 
man. Each chairman selected a story 
title from among those suggested by 
the teacher, then conducted a group 
discussion, after which students began 
writing their individual stories. Follow- 
up lessons were conducted in the regu- 
lar classrooms. | 


Language arts: A large-group les- 
son on sentence building for fourth- 
graders made use of tactile, as well as 
audio-visual, techniques. As each stu- 


Within these teams, members col- 
laborate sometimes at their own 
grade-level, sometimes with the 
team as a whole. For a _ brief 
but intensive period just after school 
closes in June, all three teams meet 

to exchange information about stu- 
i dents who have been promoted 
across team lines. 

Each team, in consultation with 
J the principal, chooses its own team 
leader. Part-time and student teach- 
ers are distributed among the teams: 
the system is a natural for teacher 
5 training. 

Finally, each team includes a 
clerical aide, who works from 18 to 
35 hours a week, depending on the 
size of the team. These aides han- 
dle routine chores, such as attend- 
ance reports and hectographing ma- 
terials (but not processing report 
cards, which Lexington considers 
ultra-confidential ) . 
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SOME LARGE-GROUP ACTIVITIES 


dent arrived, he found on his desk an 
evelope containing several scraps of 
paper on which were printed words or 
groups of words. Students were then 
taught to identify (not by name) the 
subject, verb, modifiers, etc., and lit- 
erally to build the sentence. Ideally, 
for this lesson the teacher would use 
a flannel-board and cards correspond- 
ing to the children’s scraps of paper. 
(in this instance, only blackboards 
were available.) 


Paragraphs to test spelling and 
other language skills were dictated to 
fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade students 
in large groups. Experience suggests 
this will work with third-graders also. 
If possible, paper should be on the 
desks when the students arrive. 


Arithmetic: The history of numbers 
and number systems—from the cave 
man’s fingers to modern fractions— 
was taught and demonstrated visually 
to a single group of 175 children 
(grades four, five, and six). 


The team system was begun in 
September 1957, along with the rest 
of the Lexington plan. Dr. Robert 
Anderson, lecturer on elementary 
education at Harvard University’s 
graduate school of education, who 
consults regularly with Lexington 
on this program, explains the first 
year results this way: 

“Last year was purely explora- 
tory. The traditional elementary 
school teacher prizes his autonomy; 
he feels his job is to dominate a 
group with his personality. For team 
teaching, we had to learn whether 
teachers would sacrifice their auton- 
omy and plan together. We also 
had to learn whether, under team 
teaching, the insecure child would 
be submerged. 

“Our first year proved that team 
teaching can be done. Teachers at 
Franklin now, of necessity, work 
and decide things together. They 


Social studies: A lesson in map 
reading (symbols for land.and water) 
was presented to 75 fourth-grade stu- 
dents. Each child held a copy of the 
map and could easily follow the teach- 
er, who referred to the same map en- 
larged through an opaque projector. 
Achievement testing: Students in 


every grade from two through six were — 


tested successfully in large groups. No 
discipline or attention problems were 


encountered. (For testing, it is very. 


important that paper be on the desks 
when the students arrive. 


Music: Vocal music is taught to large 
groups at all levels. 


Art: All third-grade students met to- 
gether for an art workshop to develop 
their ability to draw figures. Correlat- 
ing the lesson with a social studies unit, 
the teacher had several students 


demonstrate the body positions Indians am 


might assume for various activities. The 






















children then drew pictures of Indians. 


in various positions. 


bounce ideas off each other and 
play from their strong suits. The 
teachers themselves frequently ver- 
balize their sense of growth. 
“Most important is the loss of the 
personal possessive pronoun. These 
teachers no longer speak of ‘my’ 
students, but of ‘our’ students. In 
their teams, they value the we-ness 
and the stimulation that follows. 
“The children too feel more ex- 
cited and more secure. Because of 
the flexibility of regrouping, they’ve 
lost the sense of ‘best’ and ‘worst’ 
students. Having more than one 
teacher, they think less about how 
to outguess and please a teacher and 
more about the subject-matter it- 
self. In short, they’re concentrating 
more on the intrinsic and less on the 
extrinsic values of education.” 
Principal Bears notes the same 
changes and adds: “We were frank- 
ly surprised at how easily our stu- 
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dents took to regrouping, reading 
study halls and large-group lec- 
tures. There has been no confusion; 
even the first-graders are poised. 

“In fact, our students now seem 
more excited about learning than 
ever. We have no end-of-the-day 
lassitude, and when school ended 
last June our students were startled 
—and a little disappointed—to find 
that it was over so soon.” 


@ School and university: Team 
teaching, with regrouping and large- 
group lectures, originated several 
years ago as an idea in the mind of 
Francis Keppel, dean of the Har- 
vard graduate school of education. 
It remained just an idea until early 
1957, when the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education invited 
Harvard to work with three nearby 
public school systems, including 
Lexington, to develop new tech- 
niques of education. 

Harvard agreed and, with a gen- 
erous grant from the Fund, estab- 
lished SUPRAD (School & Univer- 
sity Program for Research & De- 
velopment). John Blackhall Smith, 
then superintendent of schools in 
Lexington, had been an enthusiast 
of the team teaching idea, but the 
heavy initial outlay it required had 
prevented Lexington from adopting 
the system. With the Fund grant, 
this barrier was down. 

Thus, from the start, the Lexing- 
ton plan has been a collaboration 
between the school and the univer- 
sity. The SUPRAD committee 
which oversees this project is head- 
ed by Dr. Anderson and includes 
two other regular faculty members 
of the school of education. Several 
doctoral students also devote time 
to the project, some working full- 
time at Franklin School this year as 
a resident staff. 

In addition to consulting with 
Lexington officials on general ad- 
ministrative problems, Harvard of- 
fers close and expert consultation 
in the fields of teaching materials, 
instructional techniques and evalu- 
ation of the project. Selected Har- 
vard and Lexington personnel also 
meet each summer for a six-week 
workshop, whose results are passed 
along to the entire Franklin faculty 
at a series of meetings just before 
school opens in September. 

Members of the workshops try to 
pinpoint and solve the basic prob- 
lems they are experiencing in trans- 
lating an idea into reality. The 1958 


workshop, for example, narrowed 
down on four problems: 1) the def- 
inition of roles within a team, and 
the relationship of individual team 
members with the principal; 2) 
models for new curricula, based on 


the city’s standard curriculum 
guides, but incorporating the new 
possibilities opened up by the Lex- 
ington plan; 3) a definition of goals 
for pupil adjustment and means of 
achieving those goals; and 4) priori- 
ties for evaluation of the project. 

The collaboration between school 
and university has been instructive 
on both sides. Noting that teachers 
and administrators have little time 
to study broad trends and experi- 
mental programs in other cities, 
Principal Bears concludes: “The 
universities are in touch with the 
newest techniques, the newest 
thinking about elementary educa- 
tion. Our teachers want that infor- 
mation and would welcome a 
chance to consult with the universi- 
ty even if there was no Lexington 
plan.” 

Speaking for the university, Dr. 
Anderson sums up wryly: “Franklin 
School is a clinic in which our ideas 
have to meet the test of practicality. 
We can’t just theorize now. We 
have to know what we're talking 
about.” 

Regrouping, large-group lectures, 
teacher teams, school and university 
collaboration—these are the essen- 
tials of the Lexington plan. To in- 
tegrate them into a single, fluid op- 
eration is an administrative chal- 
lenge of considerable complexity. 

Among the first problems are 
those of space” and equipment. 
Franklin School made no building 
changes to accommodate the plan. 
Rather, the cafeteria, a combina- 
tion auditorium/gymnasium and a 
few large classrooms were pressed 
into service for large-group lectures 
and reading study halls. (‘“Adjoin- 
ing classrooms with sliding walls 
would be ideal,” says Mrs. Bears 
wistfully. ) 

The equipment on hand—which 
included slide, opaque and motion 
picture projectors, tape recorders 
and a loudspeaker system—was 
also sufficient. 

Because teacher teams were giv- 
en genuine autonomy and allowed 
to develop their plans free from 
administrative pressures, the prob- 
lem of scheduling space had to be 
solved by laissez faire. A blank 


schedule was posted in the library, 
and teams signed up for rooms and 
equipment to suit their plans. With a 
few minor mishaps, this system 
worked excellently. 

Finances were a more demand- 
ing problem. Based on Lexington’s 
experience and other studies, Dr. 
Anderson estimates that the Lex- 
ington plan adds approximately 
15% to a school’s normal operating 
expenses. This 15% goes primarily 
for clerical aides, special instruc- 
tional materials and increments to 
teachers who carry the heavier re- 
sponsibilities. 

During the first few years, Lex- 
ington is incurring additional ex- 
penses in connection with launching 
and evaluating the project. These 
expenses were moderately heavy 
the first year, but are expected to 
decrease rapidly and vanish in less 
than five years. All are covered for 
Lexington by the SUPRAD grant, 
and Lexington’s experience will 
point the way to substantial reduc- 
tions for other school systems. 

A rather complex evaluation pro- 
cedure—including tests and _ inter- 
views, as well as observation by 
Harvard personnel—is another of 
Lexington’s administrative prob- 
lems. Typical of the atypical ap- 
proaches followed is a “poise test” 
given this fall to all seventh-graders 
in the city, designed to check the 
effect of one year of Lexington plan 
on Franklin School graduates’. 

Space, equipment, finances and 
evaluation are practical problems, 
and for an administrator practical 
problems are always minor. Major 
problems center around human re- 
lationships and the creation of an 
atmosphere encouraging creativity. 

Asked what advice he’d give an- 
other superintendent who was con- 
sidering the Lexington plan for his 
own school, Paul Poehler answers: 
“First of all, he should be prepared 
to work with his staff for two years 
—thinking, reading, discussing, 
looking at other programs—before 
he makes any decisions. 

“They mustn’t be afraid to look 
at things frankly and ask each other 
embarrassing questions: Why? and 
Is there a better way? There are 
lots of roads to heaven.” And, ex- 
plaining the Lexington program 
with quiet New England dignity, 
Superintendent Poehler comments 
casually: “As I see it, my job is to 
kick hell out of the status quo.” End 
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All-weather track 


attractive to high schools 


A running track made from an asphalt 
composition promises year-round racing 


=“ & ®& An all-weather, quarter mile outdoor run- 
ning track at the University of Florida, created from a 
fibrous, resilient asphalt composition called “Grasstex,” 
appears to have great potentialities for high schools 
across the nation. Track coaches, architects and school 
and college authorities, have expressed interest in the 
substance, which is manufactured by American Bitu- 
muls & Asphalt Co. 

The oval, which was designed by Percy Beard, track 
coach at Florida, was opened in May, 1958 at the Flor- 
ida state high school meet. Eight records were broken 
on the new-type surface. 

Reporting the event, Beard revealed that the surface 
created a psychological hazard when the runners first 
viewed it, but this fear vanished when the surface 
proved to provide secure footing. “Many of the runners 
liked it so much that they discarded track spikes and 
used rubber-soled shoes,” said Beard. He added, “With 
its all-weather properties, I can visualize mid-western 
and eastern trackmen working outdoors in the winter 
and early spring when weather usually forces them in.” 

The material utilized for surfacing the track in Flor- 
ida is quite similar to that which has been used to sur- 
face hundreds of tennis courts in the United States. The 









Runners had no difficulty 
adjusting to new surface, 
found it easy on feet, springy, 
fast. Many doffed traditional 
spikes for sneakers. 
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surface has many advantages, including: 1) the asphal- 
tic compound can be placed over materials already on 
the ground when stabilized with asphaltic emulsions; 2) 
maintenance is inexpensive; 3) lanes can be striped 
permanently in various colors, which also augments 
“lane identification”; 4) with rubber-soled shoes it has 
a non-skid quality that enhances footing, and minimiz- 
es any degree of side slippage; 5) “Grasstex” is sealed 
into the running strip and each lane offers the same 
performance-potential; 6) trackmen like the surface 
which is never as spongy as cinders after a rain. 

Prior to building the quarter-mile strip, tests were 
made to determine the durability of “Grasstex.” One 
experiment involved covering a concrete ramp from the 
football field to the dressing room. When the covering 
took the rough treatment from the cleats, it was felt 
that, properly sealed, the substance would hold up un- 
der track conditions. 

The new track reacts well to spikes. Shallow holes in 
the composition close up as other holes are made else- 
where. It is something like sticking pins into bread 
dough; the holes close automatically without sticking to 
the spikes. 


For more information, circle number 888 on the Reader Service Card. 
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continued from page 38 


high school is very difficult. From in- 
terviews with the students we can get 
some information about the kind of 
educational experience the school 
provides. From College Board tests 
we can measure their achievement 
against the achievement of gradu- 
ates of other schools. We try to find 
out something about the earlier ex- 
perience of the teachers, and we re- 
view the school’s curriculum. 


Q. How do you get this informa- 
tion? 


CHASE: Well, it usually comes to us 
from the superintendent or the prin- 
cipal. They usually send us material 
which tells us about their teachers, 
their students and their course offer- 
ings. Naturally, we like to have in- 
formation of this nature from all 
schools, not just new ones, but we 
encourage schools to keep us up to 
date on curricular changes, course 
offerings, etc. It is imperative that 
schools identify advanced placement 
courses for us, for we must have this 
information if we are to interpret 
grades in these courses. 


Q. Should that information come 
with the applicant’s application? 


CHASE: Yes, but we also like to have 
announcements as soon as any major 
changes or new developments occur. 


Q. Does every person who is ad- 
mitted to Wellesley have a personal 
interview as a part of the screening? 


CHASE: Yes, we ask everyone to 
have an interview either at the col- 
lege, or in her home community with 
an alumna we name. I suppose you 
know there are really two kinds of 
interviews. There is the one which is 
conducted with the student who is 
just looking around at colleges. Here 
the obligation of the interviewer is 
to answer questions about Wellesley, 
so that the girl can make up her 
mind whether this type of college is 
the one she wants. Of course, the 
interviewer can get some impression 
of the girl from this type of inter- 
view because it reflects her interests. 
The other type of interview, the 
most significant one, comes after the 
girl has applied for admission. She 
has presumably read the catalog and 
knows a good deal about the college. 
During this interview the interviewer 
has about half an hour to get ac- 


quainted with the girl, and to try to 
pick up some clues as to the suitabil- 
ity of Wellesley College for her. 
Sometimes the parents come along 
with them though many girls come 
by themselves. Sometimes parents 
want to do all the talking. It takes 
experience to learn how to be pleas- 
ant, but firm, about allowing the girl 
to answer the questions directed to 
her. The usual plan with our inter- 
views here is to talk with the girl 
first, for 20 to 25 minutes, and then 
suggest that the parents join us so 
that any questions they have may be 
answered. Most of our interviewers 
follow this plan. I, myself, am quite 
willing to have the parents present 
throughout, unless this embarrasses 
the girl. I often learn a great deal 
by seeing the girl with her parents. 


During the personal 

interview, do you ever 

have occasion to tell 
an applicant that it just 
doesn’t make sense for her 
to apply? 
CHASE: Yes, though of course we 
don’t put it exactly that way. We try 
to get the girl to see that Wellesley 
is perhaps not the best choice for her 
for any of several reasons. If we 
have sufficient evidence available, it 
is the only kind thing to do. Most 
often, however, we do not have 
enough evidence available at the 
time of the interview on which to 
encourage or discourage a girl. If we 
can’t encourage a girl, we try to get 
her to see that she would be much 
better off, and considerably happier, 
in a college where the pace is not 
quite so rapid. 


Q. Let’s say you have an appli- 
cant of obviously limited financial 
means. Would you tell her that she 
would just not be able to get by— 
dollar-wise—at Wellesley? 


CHASE: If a student indicates that 
she is going to apply for a scholar- 
ship, we would try to indicate during 
the interview whether we think she 
is going to turn out to be a strong 
candidate. That’s the only decent 
thing to do when competition for 
scholarships is so very keen. But 
students with obviously limited fi- 
nancial means and high ability are 
encouraged to apply for financial 
aid. There is little point in encour- 
aging any except the very able stu- 
dent, for competition for these 


awards is considerably greater than 
competition for places in the fresh- 
man class. Perhaps I should add 
here that decisions on admission are 
made first, and are not influenced 
by the fact that the girl has applied 
for financial aid. Many scholarship 
applicants are granted admission, 
but not financial aid. 


Q. How much does it cost to go 
to Wellesley? 


CHASE: A recent study of the budg- 
ets of students who receive financial 
aid from the college reveals that in 
addition to the $2,200 fee for board, 
room and tuition, a student needs 
from $400 to $450 for clothes, 
books, recreation and supplies of all 
kinds. This is in addition to the ex- 
penditure which she will make for 
travel from her home to the college. 


Q. How much is the average 
scholarship? 


CHASE: While amounts of awards 
range from $100 to $2,200 this 
year, the average award is about 
$1,200-$1,300. 


Is it fair to say, Miss 
QO Chase, that a school 
like Wellesley pre- 


fers, or has a stronger inter- 


est in, alumnae daughters? 
CHASE: I can speak only for Welles- 
ley, of course, but we have a very 
special interest in the daughter of 
Wellesley alumnae. Naturally, if 
alumnae daughters are to be ad- 
mitted, they must be able to do the 
work, and we are pleased to be able 
to include a substantial number of 
alumnae daughters in each new 
class. But, of course, we do not in- 
clude any who are not considered 
by the board of admission to be 
qualified. Everyone takes pride in a 
family, and Wellesley College is no 
exception. We take pride in our 
Wellesley graduates and want to in- 
clude their daughters in the student 
body if Wellesley is a suitable place 
for them to continue their education. 


Q. In other words, all things being 
equal, if you were looking at two 
candidates, you would lean toward 
the daughter of a Wellesley graduate. 


CHASE: In my years of experience I 
haven’t seen two equally qualified 
applicants, but if there were two 
such applicants, and one was an 
alumna daughter, I am sure the 
board of admission would offer the 
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place to her if only one vacancy 
existed. In actual practice, in the 
final round, it never comes down to 
“this candidate versus that candi- 
date.” It is more likely to be a prob- 
lem of many qualified applicants, 
and places for only a few of them. 
Under these circumstances, it is our 
policy to offer admission to the quali- 
fied alumna daughter and the girl 
who will bring to the campus some 
diversity, geographic or otherwise. 


Q. You apparently apply a geo- 
graphical factor here. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that you will give admission to 
a girl from Arizona who might 
actually be several pegs lower than 
the girls you admit from Massachu- 
setts where you have many appli- 
cants? 


CHASE: It is conceivable, but un- 
likely. After all, the Arizona girl 
who wants to come all the way 
across the country to be educated in 
a woman’s college, is likely to be 
unusually able, and one with con- 
siderable intellectual interest to be- 
gin with. Otherwise, she would fol- 
low the normal pattern of the Ari- 
zona girl, and seek a coeducational 
college in her section of the country. 


Q. If Arizona girls don’t get con- 
siderable preference over Eastern 
girls, why do we hear so much about 
the so-called “geographical factor?” 


CHASE: No student denied admission 
to a college wants to admit she 
wasn’t as well qualified academically 
as those who were admitted. It is 
easier to blame the school and the 
training it offered. This is human 
nature. 


In others words, Wel- 

lesley isn’t trying to 

get the 500 absolute 
top people who apply... 
you are not trying to num- 
ber them from one. to 500 
to make up your class? You 
feel that there are other 
factors, too? 


CHASE: It would be quite impossible 
for us to grade our applicants as you 
suggest. We had more than 2;000 
applicants last year. I don’t know of 
any meaningful method by which 
we could have lined them up, from 
one to 2,000. We couldn’t do it on 
the basis of school records, because 
grading systems differ. We couldn’t 
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do it on the basis of rank in class, 
because there is, alas, no standard 
ranking system. We couldn’t do it on 
the basis of scores, because depend- 
ing on the background of experience 
of the student, we “think” some 
scores “up,” and “think” others 
“down.” We look at all of the mate- 
rial we have, and evaluate each girl 
on the basis of the overall picture 
she presents. And the system seems 
to work, as we lose less than 1% of 
our students for academic reasons. 


Q. One more question—is it un- 
wise for a girl to admit that she has 
applied to other colleges during an 
interview at Wellesley? 


CHASE: Certainly not, a truthful, 
straightforward statement leaves an 
interviewer with the impression of a 
girl’s honesty and frankness, and we 
respect it. 


Q. Aren’t you apt to figure that 
the student will get into one of the 
other colleges that she mentions, or 
that she would perhaps prefer to go 
to one of the others? 


CHASE: You really aren’t. You are 
just delighted that the girl has come 
to a conclusion of some kind. It 
doesn’t affect her chances. End 
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RUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


TEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
lingr and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides, 
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Mop school floors quicker 


with 





mopping outtits 


“FLOOR-KING” Twin Tank 
Mopping Outfit for 
mops to 36 oz. 


Keeping floors clean is a con- 
stant battle that can’t be elim- 
inated. But it can be made 
easier. You'll get the job done 
in a hurry when you use a 
Geerpres mopping outfit. 
Easy-working, powerful in- 
terlocking gearing wrings 
mops as dry as you please 
without twisting or tearing. 
Best of all, no splashing on 
clean floors or clothing. 
Geerpres buckets roll at a 
touch on quiet, rubber wheeled 
ball bearing casters. Electro- 
plated wringer and rugged, 
hot dip galvanized buckets 
stop rust—last for years in the 
hardest service. 
. Keep itclean. Get a Geerpres 
ing outfit today. Both 
win-tank outfits 
ee sizes plus 
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| ISA TEAM 
OPERATION and nobody knows it better 


than the men and women who read SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 
you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 

It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 

so much of its effort toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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Christmas policy 
set by board 


In order to avoid a repetition of 
last year’s public debate on how to 
celebrate Christmas in the schools, the 
Valley Stream, N. Y., board of educa- 
tion has already laid down rules to 
govern the occasion. 

The rules were put in writing in 
early October so that all teachers, par- 
ents, religious and other groups con- 
cerned would have ample time to 
study them. 

The document names the songs that 
may be sung, the plays that may be 
used and provides teachers with a 
Christmas story that is to be used in 
class. 

The board stated that its policy was 
designed to “facilitate observance 

. in a manner that gives satisfac- 
tion to those who wish to observe . . . 
without intruding on the religious free- 
dom of others. 

“The board of education and ad- 
ministration uphold the basic principle 
of religious freedom,” the document 
says, “but also the board must not 
show partiality toward those who hold 
or do not hold particular religious be- 
liefs.” 

Last year a play, a modified version 
of “The Birth of Christ,” was called 
off by the board on the grounds that 
_ it was “clearly religious in nature and, 

therefore, not permissible in a public 
school.” 

The ban was protested by a group 
of citizens who organized themselves 
into the Citizens Guardian League, 
designed to “put God back into the 
schools.” The league ran two candi- 
dates for the school board last May. 
Both were defeated. 

Under the written policy, each of 
the district’s four grade schools will 
be allowed to provide one Christmas 
tree and lights. Trees may be installed 
in individual rooms if students or a 
teacher provide them. 

In setting down a list of 37 songs, 
four plays and 13 stories that may be 
used in the schools, the board pointed 
out that “education must be an impor- 
tant objective of the Christmas holiday 
activities. 
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“The occasion may not be used to 





A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful ideas 


introduce into the public schools the 
teaching of religious tenets.” 

Among the songs included on the 
list are “Deck the Halls,” “Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “O Come All 
Ye Faithful,” “The First Noel,” “Si- 
lent Night,” “God Rest Ye Merry Gen- 
tlemen,” “Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing,” and such popular holiday songs 
as “White Christmas.” 

The plays include “The Magic 
Sleigh,” “The Littlest Fir Tree,” “A 
Visit to Santa Land,” and “A Middle 
Ages Christmas Scene.” Among the 
prescribed stories are “The Story of 
St. Francis Assisi,” “The Three 
Kings,” and stories of the origin of 
Santa Claus, carol singing and the 
Christmas tree. 

Both sides in last year’s dispute have 
indicated basic agreement with the 
board’s statement of policy and list of 
permissible material. 





Tranquility 


The New York City Board of 
Education has given the go-ahead 
to an experimental program to 

_ use tranquilizer drugs on a group 
of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. 

Under the program about 100 
children will be involved with 
some acting as controls while 
others get the drug treatment. 
The students are described as 
“hyperactive, difficult children.” 

No apparent attempt will be 
made to find the cause of the 
problem, but the drugs should 
serve to cover-up the results. 











Bind school books 
Pto save money 


The Pueblo, Colo., school district 
extends the lives of used textbooks by 
trimming finger-worn pages, recover- 
ing and sewing the books, in its own 
bindery. Total cost is just 58¢ per 
book. 

Commercial binderies in the area 
charge $1.25 for the same job. 


The Pueblo bindery has been hand- 
ling an average of 7,000 books a year 
since 1927. Most of the work is done 
during the summer months, when stu- 
dents can be employed to help, but 
the bindery is open all-year round. Its 
two permanent employees are school 
bus drivers who work between their 
morning and afternoon runs. 

Textbooks are usually bound by the 
district after two or three years of reg- 
ular school use. 


Separate bids 
Poring lower prices 


A call for separate bids on subcon- 
tracting work on Houston, Tex., 
schools has brought a tremendous sav- 
ings for the district and caused the 
board to review a seven-year-old pol- 
icy of accepting combined bids on all 
work. 

When the school board opened 25 
combined bids for work on two school 
additions, it was noted that all bids 


‘were higher than had been anticipated. 


Further investigation showed that in 
the case of each school, just one elec- 
trical contractor was named to do 
that work. 

Fearing collusion, the board reject- 
ed all bids and advertised for separate 
bids on the electrical and plumbing 
work. It received new bids which ac- 
tually proved to be almost $60,000 
below anticipated costs. In one case, 
the low bid for electrical work was 
about half the cost stipulated on the 
original combined bids, $8,300 as op- 
posed to $16,183. In bidding on the 
other job, it was noted that although 
the electrical contractor named on 
all the combined bids still was not the 
lowest bidder, he was able to reduce 
his price by more than $20,000. 

The general contractors in defend- 
ing their original use of just one com- 
pany on each bid, claimed that they, 
like the board, would obviously accept 
the lowest bidder on each job and 
these two companies offered the best 
prices. On the other hand Board Mem- 
ber Stone Wells charged that he feared 
there was collusion among members of 
a trade association to keep prices up. 
He pointed out that members of the 
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association had been low bidders on 
almost all school jobs in recent years. 

Two of the board’s consulting ar- 
chitects also split on the advisability 
of accepting separate bids as opposed 
to combined ones. One felt the matter 
of central responsibility is still the key 
to successful school construction. The 
other felt the board could save more 
money by advertising separately and 
then making the general contractor re- 
sponsible for the whole job by ex- 
ecuting a single performance bond. 

Both architects also suggested that 
one of the reasons for the money- 
saving lower bids was that all compan- 
ies knew the board was taking a much 
closer look than is usually given to 
bids. 


* Sliding walls increase 
school course offerings 


Sliding panels that reveal or close- 
up special purpose rooms have pro- 
vided the new Death Valley High 
School in Shoshone, Calif., with an 
opportunity to increase course offer- 
ings without the need for seldom used 
special-purpose rooms. 

The 21-student high school has 
three six-sided classrooms. Three 
walls of each room are panels that 
slide upward. The panels are covered 
with chalkboard or tackboard. 

Raising a panel discloses an alcove 
equipped for a particular study: a 
home economics workroom with sink, 
cupboards and stove; a science lab- 
oratory; a shop; or a business-educa- 
tion room supplied with books and 
teaching materials. 

Students, seated in the main class- 
room area, change seats to face which- 
ever alcove is open. The plan is said 
by the architect, Robert Trask Cox 
of Los Angeles, to provide the equiva- 
lent of three classrooms for the con- 
struction cost of one. 


> Optional holidays out 
in Great Neck schools 


Students in the Great Neck, N. Y., 
schools, will study history rather than 
celebrate it next year when Columbus 
Day and Lincoln’s Birthday roll 
around. These have traditionally been 
holidays but next year students will be 
expected to be in school for the two 
days. 

The Great Neck School Board made 
this change because “education is a 
serious business and too many inter- 
ruptions tend to detract from its seri- 
ousness,” a spokesman said. 

The change will actually add six 
days to the school year in the view 
of many schoolmen, since they count 
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the days preceding and following one- 
day holidays as lost school time. 

A local chapter of the PTA has al- 
ready protested the change but general 
approval has been found among resi- 
dents and staff members. 





Honors to the staff 


High school students in Story 
City, lowa, gave a car to their 
favorite coach between the 
halves of a football game last 
month. The recipient of the gift 
was not on the athletic staff at 
all. Instead, Mathematics Teach- 
er Miss Viola Gutmann was 
singled out for the honor. Miss 
Gutmann, who has been teaching 
at the school for 25 years, said 
she was “so surprised I dropped 
the keys.” 

Funds for the car were col- 
lected by the current senior class. 
Students contacted the 650 stu- 
dents who had graduated during 
Miss Gutmann’s tenure at the 
school and also obtained help 
from five school organizations. 

During the half-time ceremon- 
ies the school band formed black 
letters spelling “Hi Vi” and the 
captain of the football team 
presented the teacher with the 
keys to her car. 











Texas legislators get 
10-month school proposal 


The Texas State Board of Education 
has voted to recommend a 10-month 
school year to the State’s legislature 
when it meets in January. 

The 10-month school year will cost 
the state an estimated $28 billion more 
per year. It would be 200 school days 
long, including 190 days of classroom 
instruction, five days of planned in- 
service education and five holidays. 
The present nine-month school year, 
required by state law, is 180 days long, 
including five holidays and a minimum 
of 175 classroom instruction days. 
However, many districts have more 
than 175 classroom days and some 
have 180. Many schools have five days 
of in-service training for teachers at 
the beginning of the school year, but it 
is not required by law, and some dis- 
tricts do not have it. 

The additional classroom time will 
enable schools to offer better instruc- 
tional programs, the state board said. 
It will provide more time to teach 
new and additional materials, espe- 
cially in social science, mathematics 
and science. 


The 10-month proposal is one of 
many that the state board has been 
considering for recommendation to the 
state legislature. 

A “grass roots” study of existing 
school laws and the current needs of 
school districts has been under way all 
year by committees in each district 
and a state-wide committee of 24. The 
purpose is to revise and update the 
present Gilmer-Aiken law, nearly 10- 
years-old, upon which Texas educa- 
tion and financial aid through the 
state is currently based. 

Recommendations are to be pre- 
sented the state legislaturé when it 
meets in January. As a result of the 
study—and the national concern over 
the status of education—legislators are 
in a mood to improve the laws in the 
light of present-day needs. However, 
the state is facing its first deficit in 
many years and the fate of a proposal 
is uncertain, regardless of its merit. 


Color directions 
aid young students 


“Take the southeast stairway, round 
the northern corner and go out the 
northwest exit,” may be fine directions 
in a fire drill, but for a first-grader 
struggling through a primary reader, 
these written words don’t make a great 
deal of sense. 

In Bayville, N. Y., school authori- 
ties have hit upon an extremely sim- 
ple system to aid both students and 
adults during fire drills. Instead of 
calling on the child’s knowledge of 
reading and geography to lead him 
out of the building, exits are all desig- 
nated with a color. 

A colored disc about 12 inches in 
diameter is placed above éach door. 
Students are told to exit through the 
“green door” or the “blue door.” The 
word describing the color is also print- 
ed on the disc. 

Says Supervising Principal Carleton 
Upright, “We find these directions 
simpler for both adults and children 
and one possible cause of confusion 
has been eliminated. 

“Fire drills are required by law and 
every effort must be made to conduct 
them with a minimum of direction. We 
feel that the color designation of exits 
aids in accomplishing these objectives. 
Of course, the doors themselves could 
be painted the desired color, but the 
discs do not disturb the over-all color 
scheme of the building and serve the 
intended purpose very well.” 


Court ruling hits 
P school district immunity 


A ruling of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court has cast serious doubt on 
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the legality of “charitable immunity” 
in cases where taxpayers wish to bring 
liability suits against school districts. 

The state court upset an Allegheny 
County Common Pleas Court de- 
cision in a case affecting the Mt. Leb- 
anon, Pa., School District. 

The case resulted from the death of 
a six-year-old child in a municipal 
swimming pool last summer. Because 
the youngster drowned during a swim- 
ming class sponsored by school of- 
ficials as part of a summer recreation 
program, her parents had sought to sue 
the school district. 

In reversing the lower court ruling 
that the suit could not be brought, 
Justice Herbert B. Cohen wrote “The 
doctrine of sovereign immunity and 
its application to local government 
law need not detain us here. The errors 
of history, logic and policy which were 
responsible for this concept have been 
clearly exposed and thoroughly criti- 
cized.” 

The court further opened the way 
to a new legal philosophy on the sub- 
ject by suggesting that legislation is 
necessary to deal effectively with 
claims “arriving out of the conduct of 
government activities.” 

In this particular case, the court 
pointed out that the school district was 
not required to undertake the recrea- 
tion program, nor was the program 
part of the regular curriculum. Fur- 
ther, as with any similar private un- 
dertaking, a charge was made for par- 
ticipation and the program was open 
to the public at large. These factors, 
the court held, are sufficient to render 
the district subiect to liability claims 
growing out of the negligence of its 
employees. 


Delay in board decision 
> naan unnecessary problem 


What do you do when your child 
goes to school one day and comes 
home that evening with a note saying 
that in two days he will no longer be 
going to that school, instead will at- 
tend a different one on double ses- 
sions? If you haven’t been prepared for 
it in advance, you get awfully mad. 

This is what happened in Boston re- 
cently where on a Wednesday evening 
the school board voted to close the 
David A. Ellis school in Roxbury, one 
of the city’s poorer areas. 

Students carried home notes Thurs- 
day evening, informing their parents 
that as of Monday morning they would 
be going to different schools, all on 
double sessions. To get to the new 
schools, some children have to walk 
nearly a mile, crossing three main 
thoroughfares. 

The Ellis school was to be shut, the 
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board decided, in order to build a sec- 
ond floor addition. The addition was 
originally proposed to the board in late 
June and was on the agenda for an 
August meeting, but no action was 
taken until school was underway and 
a last-minute switch became neces- 
sary. 
“Had the board taken action at that 
time [it’s August meeting],” said 
School Superintendent Dennis C. Ha- 
ley, “the problem would not have oc- 
curred.” 





Honors to the students 


More and more districts are 
jumping on the “academic let- 
ter” bandwagon (See SM, Nov. 
58, pg. 21). Two recent converts 
include Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

In Chattanooga students mak- 
ing straight A’s for a semester 
will be awarded letter jackets 
similar to those given athletes. 
For each additional straight A 
semester, the student will get a 
bar to wear on the jacket. 

In Asbury Park students with 
a rating of 90 or better for a 
term will be awarded letters 
equal in size to those presented 
to athletes. The blue and black 
letters will have a gold lamp of 
knowledge set in the center. 











L. A. board cracks down 
Pon off-campus clubs 


Despite a section in the California 
Education Code prohibiting member- 
ship in “any secret fraternity, sorority 
or club, wholly or partly formed from 
... pupils attending the public 
schools”, secret or off-campus social 
clubs have long been a problem to 
Los Angeles high school administra- 
tors. 

In those schools where such clubs 
have been most deeply entrenched, 
they have been able to control student 
government; interfere with school pro- 
grams, including athletic events; and 
in general negate administrative ef- 
forts to structure school activities 
along democratic lines. 

The state education code permits 
suspension or explusion of pupils who 
join secret clubs, but principals have 
been reluctant to do so because the 
clubs run such a gamut from truly se- 
cret and restrictive to those sponsored 
by respectable civic organizations and 
loosely affiliated with the schools. Fur- 
thermore, parental pressure in favor of 
the clubs has often swamped those 








principals inclined to follow the law 
to the letter. 

But principals of the Los Angeles 
high schools now have a spelled-out 
local administrative code of rules to 
reinforce the general provisions of the 
law. The junior and senior high school 
principals associations drew up the 
rules in the spring, got board of edu- 
cation approval in June and put them 
into effect in September. 

They specify that: 

1. Each junior or senior high school 
pupil must file a written statement that 
he or she is not a member of a secret 
club before he or she will be eligible 
for school or class office; able to rep- 
resent the school in any contest, in- 
cluding athletic contests; or become a 
member of any honor society or hon- 
orary service organization at school. 


2. School authorities have no jur- 
isdiction over non-school clubs (wheth- 
er secret or non-secret) except as 
“those clubs conduct activities con- 
trary to the best interests of the school 
or reflect on the reputation of the 
school.” 


Proscribed activities for members 
of any off-campus club are listed, as 
follows: 

Hazing on or off the school grounds 
or at school-sponsored events 

Conducting activities that evidence 
intent to conflict with school-sponsored 
events or with the proper functioning 
of the regular school program 

Indulging in functions that violate 
city laws or county ordinances 

Wearing of sweaters, jackets or oth- 
er uniform dress on campus tending 
to identify the pupils as members of 
nonschool clubs 

The new code ends by charging the 
principal with the job of keeping in- 
formed about all club activities car- 
ried on within or related to his school. 


Agency formed to 
DP racilitate pen pals 


A new agency in England, the 
Friendly Message Centre. has been 
formed to facilitate exchanges of let- 
ters between students in English- 
speaking countries. 

Schools of similar activities in the 
different countries will be put in touch 
with one another and, where possible, 
students in any one school will cor- 
resvond with students of a single 
school in another participating coun- 
try so that the letters can be more 
easily used in class work. 

Administrators and others wishing 
to facilitate pen pal movements in their 
schools can get further information 
from the Friendly Message Centre, 39, 
Stanley Park Dr., Wembley, Middle- 
sex, England. 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT 


METHODS 


Here’s how a school did a difficult repainting job at 
low cost — and with less mess — using school personnel. 


How to cut the cost of 
school painting 


By WILLIAM TOPPS 


Building Engineer, Monroe, Conn. 


= = # Paintingisoneofthelarger 

consistent maintenance problems 
around our school. With our corri- 
dors, our gym and auditorium, our 
basement, desks, and 21 classrooms, 
it seems that something always 
needs to be painted. 

We've tried outside contractors 
and part-time help. Each has left 
something to be desired. These 
answers have been expensive in 
many ways. Clean-up time has been 
excessive with inexperienced help 
and with cheap, inefficient spray 
units. On the other hand, finding 
sufficient time for regular contractors 
means postponing many jobs until 
classrooms are unoccupied; this al- 
ways falls during the contractors’ 
busy summer months. 

Our problem came to a head not 
long ago with the immediate need 
for painting 240 desks, a like num- 
ber of chairs, the main school corri- 
dors and at least eight classrooms. 

We also wanted the school audi- 
torium painted. The best contracting 
bid I could get for the auditorium 
alone was approximately $800. 

At this point we began to investi- 


gate the possibilities of painting the 
auditorium ourselves. When we had 
come to the conclusion that we 
would try to handle the job with our 
own men we considered what meth- 
od to use. Spraying proved to be 
seven to 14 times faster than a brush. 

In comparing low and high-pres- 


sure spraying units, it was decided 
that we would eliminate much of 
the offspray and reduce clean-up 
time if we purchased a low-pressure 
unit. We also concluded that it 
would have to be a portable com- 
pressor that would operate at com- 
mercial speed that would plug into 


This auditorium-gymnasium, now used as two classrooms, was painted 
for $425 instead of $800, the lowest contractor’s bid. 
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Low-pressure spray unit 
permits fast coverage with 
minimum mess. 


any lighting outlet in our school. We 
realized that it had to be rugged, de- 
pendable equipment to give us the 
life and service required. That nar- 
rowed our search to spraying units 
in the $600 to $1,000 field. 

Several reliable companies were 
called in for demonstrations and we 
were most favorably impressed by 
an Eclipse unit made especially for 
schools. This consisted of a portable 
rubber-tired compressor that oper- 
rated off a standard lighting line; a 
light-weight tank; a high-speed, low- 
pressure spray gun, and an exten- 
sion gun—a spray gun with a handle 
up to 10 feet long which paints with 
accuracy anything a man can reach 
from the floor to the ceiling up to 14 
feet and even higher. This extension 
gun does a wonderful job of painting 
corridors because a man can stand 
upright and paint simply by swing- 
ing the gun almost like a vacuum 
cleaner. 

Another thing: most of our new 
rooms that are being added are of 
cinder block, and we discovered dur- 
ing the demonstration that spray 
painting will put an even finish on 
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cinder blocks. This is impossible 
with a brush. 


How we cut our costs 


The economics of purchasing this 
unit went something like this: On 
the auditorium alone, our contrac- 
tor’s bid was $800. Computing our 
own labor for actual painting time 
and material, the job cost us $425. 

This auditorium and gymnasium 
is now being used temporarily for 
classrooms. It is cut up with false 
beams and bays—as you can see 
in the photograph. It is 65 feet long 
and 45 feet wide and the ceiling is 20 
feet from the floor at the center. The 
ceiling is Celotex, 20 years old and 
had never had a coat of paint. The 
side walls were of dark-stained ply- 
wood and had never been painted. 
Without preparing either surface we 
simply used two coats on the ceiling 
and one on the sides. The color of 
the ceiling was ivory and the side 
walls light green. In this case, we 
used a rubber based paint. It would 
have been almost impossible to 
brush the side walls with a single 
coat, since we had already tried this 
and it would not cover. 





In all, during this past year we 
have painted the 240 desks and 
chairs, the school corridors and at 
least eight classrooms, as well as the 
auditorium. 

The low-pressure spraying unit 
has paid for itself three times over 
in actual savings. 

We are convinced that we have 
discovered the most satisfactory sys- 
tem for a routine year-round pro- 
gram of freshening up and painting 
our school without extra mainten- 
ance appropriations. Weekends, va- 
cations, all become profitable clean- 
up, paint-up time for our staff 
without calling on inexperienced 
part-time help or high cost outside 
contractors. 

What size school would justify the 
cost of one of these units? 

Our school has 21 classrooms, 
but it seems to me that anywhere 
from an eight-room school on up 


‘could profitably use one of these 


plug-it-in, paint-it-and-move- 
on, spray units that are being espe- 
cially marketed for schools today. 


For more information about low-cost painting 
please circle number 876 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


In this classroom spray painting put an even coat on cinder block, a diffi- 
cult job with a brush. Clean-up time is sharply reduced, too. 
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WE CAN HAVE THE SCHOOLS 
WE WANT! 


That is, if we want better schools 
badly enough to work... and 
keep on working... for them! 





Great strides have already been made in the 
never-ending struggle to provide enough classrooms 
for our country’s schools, enough teachers, enough 
textbooks and supplies. Citizens in communities 
across the country have banded together in local 
groups to face the problems that have been endanger- 
ing their children’s education ... and their future. 
These citizens have found that working for better 
schools can be one of the most rewarding of all 
experiences ...as well as the finest of contribu- 
tions to their communities and children. 


The need for better schools, however, right here 

in our community ...as well as elsewhere. . 

is still very much with us and will continue to 

be with us for years to come. Only by planning and 
working together (for at least another ten years) 
will we have the schools our children deserve. 


For information on how other communities have faced 
their problems, write today to BETTER SCHOOLS, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Taking inventory 


continued from page 35 





some cases it was pretty difficult. 

“Then I compiled these purchase 
orders by the department that had 
ordered the equipment. In other 
words, I hoped that if the English 
department had ordered a chair, it 
was still residing in the English de- 
partment. This, of course, wasn’t 
always true. 

“My next step was to take a form 
I devised for the purpose and go to 
every classroom, storage and other 
space and take a visual count and 
notation of every single asset. I 
made a notation for every item I 
could see. 

“Then, knowing how many items 
we had, and how many we were sup- 
posed to have, I started a process 
of matching each individual item to 
a purchase order. This wasn’t always 
possible. 

“For one thing, in a few cases 
we actually had more of an item than 
we had purchased. For example, we 
purchased 76 teacher desks. I found 
77. The reason was simply that 
some companies, when you buy in 
bulk, allow you to keep a sample 
item. These didn’t show up on pur- 
chase forms, but they had to be re- 
corded in an inventory. 

“Another problem we faced was 
that in many cases incomplete list- 
ings of the equipment were made. 
For instance, I knew that we had 
purchased a certain number of add- 
ing machines and I knew that we 
had an equal number. But which one 
was purchased by which purchase 
order? It was sometimes difficult to 
tell unless the board secretary had 
noted the number of keys, for in- 
stance, on the machine. 

“The third, and fortunately small- 
est, problem, concerned lost items. 
We were extremely lucky. I would 
estimate that better than 98% of our 
capital goods were locatéd in the 
school. This is a much higher per- 
centage than most schools could 
claim. But the point here is that 
much more could have been taken 
out and we would not have known 
it because we lacked an inventory 
system. 

“Let’s say a teacher wanted a 
globe. We might know that such a 
globe had been in the school but we 
would not know where and since it 
wasn’t easily locatable we would 
probably order another one. That 
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globe might very well have been 
taken from the school grounds. With 
our new inventory system, if a teach- 
er orders a globe, we can quickly lo- 
cate the ones that are supposed to be 
in the school. If they are all in use, 
fine, we’ll purchase another one. But, 
as so often happens, if there is a 
globe that’s just collecting dust, we'll 
be able to locate it and transfer it to 
the teacher who wants it. And, if 
by any chance it’s missing, we have 
a much better opportunity to recover 
the item since we will now know 
where it should have been and when 
it was last there.” 


Permanent records 


In order to keep a permanent 
record of what equipment was in 
the building and where it could be 
located, each item had to be tagged. 
For this purpose metal tags with five 
digit numbers were purchased to be 
affixed to each piece of equipment. 
They were to be attached with 
aluminum screws or a glue com- 
pound manufactured by Minne- 
apolis Mining and used by that 
company for its own inventory. 

When a five-digit tag was attached 
to an object, a chair for example, a 
card was made out in triplicate to 
tell about it. This card had its own 
number, the only relationship be- 
tween it and the tag number being 
that the two last numbers corre- 
sponded. This special card number 
was used in Pascack because of a 
problem unique to the school. Or- 
dinarily, it could correspond to the 
tag number. 

The card (see page 35) con- 
tains a brief description of the article 
being tagged (chart), the name of the 
manufacturer, the model number 
and other information that might be 
helpful in identifying it. The location 
of the chair in the building and the 
department that ordered it is also 
prominently displayed. Also listed, 
when it is known is the purchase or- 
der number, unit price, date of pur- 
chase, date of receipt and the 
receiving agent—in most cases the 
school custodian. 

This card is then filed in three 
different manners; by card number 
(the arbitrary five-digit number given 
to each card in which the last two 
digits corresponded With the tag 
number), by. description (chart), 
and by ordering department, or if 
preferable, by room. 

In some instances it is impossible, 








or impractical, to affix a tag number. 
For these cases two other number 
methods were devised. If the prob- 
lem is inability to place a tag, such 
as on a lamp, an “X” number is 
painted on the object. This is a 
three-digit number preceded by the 
letter X. A card is made out for this 
object just as for the tagged ones but 
in this case the card number corre- 
sponds directly with the painted 
number. 

In the case of business machines, 
typewriters, adding machines, etc., 
which carry their own serial num- 
bers, these are used rather than a tag 
or painted number. In this case a 
card is made out with a four-digit 
number preceded by the letter M 
for machine. 

In all cases the cards are filed in 
triplicate, by card number, descrip- 
tion and location. 


The records in action 


Q. It is easy to see that with this 
system you could start out knowing 
exactly where each item is located. 
But what happens when the teacher 
in 102 needs an extra chair and takes 
one from 103? 


WILLIAMS: Actually, that’s one of 
the roughest questions you could ask 
of a school. Mobility in a school is 
something which is most prevalant. 
By the very nature of class size, en- 
rollment, and changes during the 
school day, there will be instances 
when a chair is removed from one 
place to another. 

At the end of each school year 
every teacher will be asked to take 
a visual count of the furniture in her 
room. She will report that she has 
29 chairs (see page 35) and she will 
record the serial number on each. 
Looking at the departmental list—or 
the list by categories—I would know 
that there should be 30 chairs in the 
room. I could also identify which 
chair was missing. Later in the day 
another teacher might report 31 
chairs, one more than she was en- 
titled to. Probably the missing chair 
will be among those in her room. 
MCNEIL: The key to this deal then, 
is actually the teacher. At the end of 
the year, she verifies the inventory 
of her room. 


Q. But no attempt is made to keep 
track of items during the year? 


WILLIAMS: No. This would be im- 
practical. Of course, on bigger items, 
a desk for instance, the moving 



































would be done by the custodian. 
Since he is also the man who keeps 
the card files, he might very well 
note it at the time it is moved. But 
on a chair, that would be impossible. 


Q. The custodian makes out these 
cards and keeps them? 

WILLIAMS: The inventory is now 
out of my hands. It is kept by the 
head custodian who is our receiving 
clerk. All the cards are maintained 
in his office in a metal file cabinet. 


Q. And he is the man who now 
makes out these cards? 


WILLIAMS: That is correct. Upon 
receipt of the asset he checks his 
purchase order form and sees that 
this has been approved. Immediate- 
ly he places the five-digit tag, records 
the serial number or applies the X 
number, the paint number. He then 
fills out a card in triplicate for each 
new asset coming in. These are then 
filed by the system already described. 


Q. Doesn’t this entail some delay in 
getting items to the teachers? 
WILLIAMS: No. To put a tag on takes 
no more than 30 seconds. The way 
the cards are set up, it takes no more 
than three minutes to fill out the in- 
formation in triplicate. We’re all set 
to deliver an asset five minutes after 
we’ve received it. 

MCNEIL: There’s no point, you see, 
in establishing an inventory if you 
do not have a perpetual inventory in 
existence. In other words, as mate- 
rial is now received it must be kept 
up-to-date and it is not to be dis- 
seminated or distributed throughout 
the building until it is recorded. 


Maintenance Problems 


Maintenance of the numbers and 
tags will be no problem. Once a 
year, probably in the summer when 
students are not in the building, a 
check will be made of each asset to 
assure that the tag is firmly affixed. 
Teachers, too, in checking their 
room equipment, will be able to re- 
port on defective markings. 

What happens if a chair or some 
other tagged item is broken? Does 
the system break down? The answer 
to this one is “no.” In the first place, 
the likelihood of any item actually 
being disposed of is quite slim. “We 
have parts—a new chair back or 
seat—we have these on hand—so 
there is comparatively little that is 
actually found to be unusable,” 
says Williams. 
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However, in the rare case where 
an item is beyond repair, its number 
(tag and card) will simply be retired. 

“I don’t recommend that the card 
be pulled however,” says Williams. 
“Because then you will have a blank 
in your filing system, a blank that 
may puzzle some later custodian. In- 
stead, I would note the disposition of 
the item on the card. In other words 
‘Sold at auction, June 30, 1959.” 

Again, no attempt will be made 
in the Pascack system to replace a 
discarded number. That is, if a desk 
is removed and replaced by another, 
that new desk will not assume the tag 
number of the old one. In this way 
a more up-to-date system can be 
maintained with card numbers cor- 
responding in sequence to the date 
of purchase. The number system will 
not run out in the forseeable future, 
so that is no problem. 

On such items as_ typewriters, 
where regular trade-ins are effected 
by contract, the same system is fol- 
lowed. However, a notation will be 
made on the old card of the card 
number that replaced it. 


Side effects 


The importance of keeping track 
of property valued at $100,000 or 
more is obvious. It is also obvious 
that this system can save consider- 
able money by identifying for the 
district unused equipment that might 
otherwise go to waste while new 
equipment was purchased. But there 
are many beneficial side effects too. 
Some of these are the following: 

1. In case of fire or theft, these 
records would undoubtedly be valid 
proof of ownership in the eyes of 
the insuring company. Too often 
(See SM, Aug. ’58, pg. 46) schools 
are unable to itemize exactly what 
they had in their building prior to a 
fire. 

2. Obsolescence can be eliminat- 
ed to an extent. The very fact that a 
typewriter was purchased in 1958 
and is still in use in 2058 should be 
a tip-off that it is obsolete and in 
need of replacement. 

3. On the other hand, there are 
many items that wear out long be- 
fore they become obsolete. This sys- 
tem will make it definitely possible 
for a school district to evaluate the 
furniture that it is using. 

“For instance,” says Superinten- 
dent McNeil, we had between 90 
and 100 tablet-type arm chairs that 
were constantly in need of repair. 


We discovered this when we were 
making our inventory and found 
many of these chairs in the repair 
shop. Style, I think, is at fault here. 

“But more than that, we can com- 
pare brands if we want to. Here is 
something that came out of the in- 
ventory. It was pointed out to me 
that the chairs we purchased were of 
35 different brands. This is too wide 
a selection, actually I don’t know 
what was in my mind when I did it. 
But, now we’ve got all these brands 
in here and we know from our in- 
ventory when each one was purchas- 
ed and where it was used. 

“We'll be building a new high 
school in the next couple of years 
and when we do we'll have these 
records to check to see which ones 
have held up best.” 

4. Although they may serve no 
useful purpose many odd facts were 
turned up through the inventory. For 
instance, for its less than 1,000 stu- 
dents and staff the school has a total 
of 1,800 different kinds of places to 
sit down. Although this startled the 
administration somewhat, a check 
showed that almost every seat is 
used every school day. 


How to get started 


Inventories such as the one set up 
in Pascack are not done by novices. 
They must be done properly and 
arranged so that they can be main- 
tained in the easiest possible manner. 

In order to get expert advice on 
setting up an inventory for his dis- 
trict, Williams turned to the local 
plant of a nation-wide industry 
which he knew had an effective in- 
ventory system. 

He discovered, to his pleasure, 
that the people in charge of it were 
willing and happy to help him set 
up a system of his own. They ex- 
plained their system fully, offered 
him the use of their forms and know- 
how and helped him adapt them to 
school use. 

Such help, Williams asserts, is 
available in any community with a 
large-size business that is friendly to 
the schools. 

“The system that we borrowed 
from our local plant—they’ve asked 
to remain anonymous—is so simple 
and practical it could be adopted by 
almost anybody. But without this 
help, I’m afraid we would have been 
lost in a morass of details. | know 
I would not have been able to set up 
an inventory system without it.” End 
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Walk-through closets 


A cloak closet designed with numer- 
ous advantages for modern school 
buildings is available in Barber-Col- 
man Co.’s Wardrobedoor. The up- 
ward-sliding sectional door permits de- 
sign of a _behind-chalkboard cloak 
closet wholly unobstructed for both 
traffic and supervision. Absence of 
pivots, hinges, doors and other ob- 
structions allows pupils to file by in 
minimum time with minimum confu- 
sion. A variety of coat rack and hang- 
ar arrangements is available for use 
behind architecturally flexible Ward- 
robedoors. Minimum depth of two 
feet from chalkboard surface to back 
of closet is ample provision for typical 
design. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 902 on the Reader Service Card. 


Easy spirit duplicator 


The Heyer Corp. has announced its 
new line of Mark III Conqueror spirit 
duplicators featuring four major en- 
gineering advancements at no increase 
in prices. 

The new machines, the manufactur- 
er says, make spirit duplicating easier 
and practically foolproof for any 
school use. An entirely new feed table 
features stripper fingers which permit 
only one sheet of paper to be fed at a 
time. The new table makes possible 
the automatic feeding of material 
from thin paper to postcard weights 
without the adjustment of rubber grip- 
per pads. 

Adjustable feed wheels which are 
easily moved to contact the edges of 
the paper provide even, non-skip feed- 
ing to the last sheet, and keep lint from 
forming in the copy area to assure the 
delivery of clear copies. Feed tension 
control in the new Mark III compen- 
sates for various weights of paper and 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


card stock. The operator simply turns 
the dial to light, medium, heavy or in- 
termediate settings, according to the 
weight of paper or cards being fed. Re- 
adjustments of the feed tension can be 
made while the machine is in opera- 
tion. 


For more information on these products, circle 
number 898 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vacuum inlet for chalk trays 


A new built-in vacuum designed for 
rapid removal of chalk dust from trays 
and erasers before it can contaminate 
the air, has been announced by H. P. 
Products, Inc. Trayvac can be installed 
on chalkboards in new or existing 
buildings equipped with a central vac- 
uum system. All that is required are 





flat chalk trays to which Trayvac in- 
let valves can be connected. For ex- 
isting buildings not equipped with a 
central vacuum system, the manufac- 
turer will make special recommenda- 
tions. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 895 on the Reader Service Card. 


Sturdy contour chairs 


American Seating Co. has an- 
nounced its Classmate high school and 
college desk made with a new material 
for seat and back. Amerflex, said to 
be as indestructible as iron, yet supple 
as rubber, is a new polymer plastic 
that flexes comfortably to conform to 
the body. 





Other features include a large ad- 
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justable top of tough, non-glare plas- 
tic which resists chipping and cracking 
abuse; an extra-strong desk support 
designed for freedom of movement; 
silent, rubber-cushioned, _ ball-point 
glides to protect floor surfaces; and a 
sturdy steel bookrack with access from 
either side. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 894 on the Reader Service Card. 


Suction cleaner-blower 


A powerful, suction cleaner-blower 
has been announced by Ace-Sycamore, 
Inc. for use in school areas where 
quiet cleaning is a must. 

Model 201 is highly mobile and fea- 
fures a swivel top for easy, round-the- 
room cleaning. It is powered by an 
oversize motor that creates a tremend- 
ous suction. An eight-piece set of 
cleaning attachments is available. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 882 on the Reader Service Card. 


TV camera for dark 


A closed-circuit television camera 
that can see in almost total darkness— 
below the level of human sight—has 
been developed by the General Elec- 
tric Co. 

The new camera is similar to, but 
far more sensitive than, the GE cam- 
era used on the submarine Nautilus to 
observe the bottom of the polar ice 
pack. The camera’s extremely high 
sensitivity is attained through the use 
of a newly-developed image orthicon 
tube and new electronic circuitry. The 
tube and a high gain pre-amplifier help 
minimize noise or snow on the screen. 
The basic difference between the new 
tube and other low light level tubes is 
that this has a special target which is 
inherently capable of better image in- 
tegration because of its high lateral 
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resistivity. This inherent high sensitiv- 
ity and ability to integrate for longer 
periods of time result in substantially 
improved low light level performance. 
Possible school application, outside of 
classroom use, includes night surveil- 
lance in dark areas. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 900 on the Reader Service Card. 


Odor controller 


A new concept for controlling in- 
door odors has been announced by Air- 
kem, Inc. The system is based on a 
new product, Solidaire, a solid form of 
odor counteractants. These odor con- 
trol systems consist of two types, for 
packaged air conditioners and for re- 
stricted areas where no conditioners 
are available. 

Airkem Sentinel, the dispensing 
equipment for packaged air condition- 
er units, is fastened to the conditioner 
so that vapors from the evaporation 
chamber are drawn into the air con- 
ditioning air stream. Its design permits 
a gradual feeding of fresh solid odor 
counteractant into the chamber as the 
charge in the evaporation chamber is 
exhausted. 

Other than physical connection to 
the conditioner, the unit has no elec- 
trical or mechanical power require- 
ments. It is completely self-contained, 
and virtually indestructible. The Sen- 
tinel unit has a capacity of eight Soli- 
daire pieces and is sufficient for air 
conditioners up to five tons. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 883 on the Reader Service Card. 


Drawing table fits any need 


A new multiple-unit drawing table 
has been announced by Brodhead- 
Garrett Co. A drawer section and 
drawing board storage can be fur- 
nished as insert units, are interchange- 
able, and can be mounted in either the 
front or back. The table has a con- 
venient bookshelf and is designed to 
fit any school need. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 903 on the Reader Service Card. 


Cases for tapes, film 


Two new cases for carrying or stor- 
ing magnetic recording tapes and 
movie films have just been introduced 
by the Amberg File & Index Co. Model 
785 is a steel case which comes in a 
two-tone baked enamel finish with 
white lid and choice of coral, yellow 


or blue body. Other features include 
round cornered lids, strong piano 
hinges, specially designed clasp and 
crystal plastic handle. Model 755, a 
binder’s board case, has metal hinges, 
snap latch and a crystal plastic handle. 

Both models have double compart- 
ments with removable inserts, and 
will accommodate 12 tapes or 8 mm 
reels or six 16 mm reels in five or 
seven inch diameters. Each compart- 
ment can be of a different size if de- 
sired. 


For more information on these products, circle 
number 886 on the Reader Service Card. 


Futura portable typewriter 


The Futura portable typewriter, in- 
corporating all the practical conven- 
ience features of a standard office 
typewriter; has been introduced by the 
Royal McBee Corp. 

Features include full 44 character 
standard sloped keyboard with finger- 
curved keys, Magic Column set, 





10 second “white glove” ribbon change, 
Magic Margins and Line Meter. New 
and unusual linear styling lends a 
clean simplicity and modern look. 
Low, sweeping and completely en- 
closed, the typewriter is accented by 
a two-tone color scheme. It is availa- 
ble in four color combinations. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 887 on the Reader Service Card. 


Heavy-duty vinyl flooring 


Development of a heavy-duty vinyl 
flooring, recommended for use in 


schools, has been announced by Arm- _ 


strong Cork Co. Called Tessera, the 
manufacturer says it is unlike any resil- 
ient floor material previously availa- 
ble, and is unique in both formulation 
and appearance. Made with Hydro- 
cord, a moisture resistant backing, the 
material may be installed in basements 
and other below-grade spaces as well 
as on suspended and on-grade sub- 
floors. 

Tiny square-faced vinyl tiles make 





up the wearing surface. These cubes, 
while standing out individually in the 
design, are imbedded in vinyl and sur- 
rounded with vinyl grout. 

Because of the inset-vinyl-chip for- 
mulation, its surface is slightly em- 
bossed. This embossing breaks up the 
high natural gloss of the plastic and 
helps hide imperfections in the sub- 
floor. In addition, the nubby surface 
serves to conceal scratches that might 
show up on a high-gloss floor. 

The new flooring is highly flexible, 
despite the heavy, tough nature of its 
wearing surface. It can be covered in 
areas where sanitary requirements 
must be met or a streamlined appear- 
ance is desired. A variety of colors and 
designs is available. 


For further information on this product, circle 
number 891 on the Reader Service Card. 


New photocopy process 


A new photocopy process, “Poly- 
Copy,” announced by Cormac Photo- 
copy Corp., can reproduce an infinite 
number of copies from just one mas- 
ter, at a low price per copy. Every 
school with copy requirements in vol- 
ume can benefit from this process 
which does away with production lim- 
itations of much equipment now in 
use. It reutilizes the negative sheet 
which usually ends up in the waste pa- 
per basket. This sheet now becomes 
the master from which any number of 
additional copies can be made—at 
about half the cost. The operation is 
simple because Poly-Copies are made 
with one sheet of paper only, and there 
is no peel-apart. The master sheet can 
also be filed away and used again at 
any future time. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 901 on the Reader Service Card. 


Can and bottle crusher 


This can and bottle crusher com- 
pacts tin and aluminum cans and 
crushes bottles automatically, separat- 
ing the two for safe handling. It will 
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compact as much as 550 pounds into 
one barrel or standard 55-gallon drum; 
where formerly eight drums were re- 
quired for the same load. In addition 
to the space savings it affords, the 
crusher makes for better housekeeping 
wherever cans or bottles are used. 
Price: under $200. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 897 or the Reader Service Card. 


Lightweight film projector 


Teclite, a new film projector de- 
signed for modern presentation of 16 
mm sound motion pictures, is offered 
by Technical Service, Inc. 

Light-weight and portable, Teclite 
can operate on either AC or DC cur- 
rent. The compact, single-case unit 
uses an eight-inch speaker—detach- 
able, if desired—which responds to a 
newly-designed 14 watt AC-DC am- 
plifier. 

A straightline optical system, cou- 
pled to an efficient cooling system, al- 
lows use of 1,200 watt lamps for long 
throws or for extraordinarily big film 
presentations. Two-speed operation, 
plus reverse, is standard. 

External dimensions of the Teclite 
are only 14 inches by 11% inches by 
13 inches. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 896 on the Reader Service Card. 


Acoustical materials 


Introduction of four acoustical ma- 
terials, each designed to achieve an 
imaginative “new look” in commercial 
and institutional ceilings, has been an- 
nounced by the Armstrong Cork Co. 

They are: Golden and Silver Trav- 
ertone, two fissured mineral wool tiles 


with metallic accents; Deluxe Mina- 


tone, a new perforated mineral fiber 
material which produces a nearly mon- 
olithic effect in an installed ceiling; and 
Gridtone, a relatively low-cost metal 
pan-type acoustical material featuring 
an exclusive three dimensional ceiling 
design. All four products are Complete- 
ly incombustible. 


For more information on these products, circle 
number 885 on the Reader Service Card. 


Space-age globes 


A completely redesigned line of 31 
space-age globes, including 22 brand 
new models, has just been brought out 
by Rand McNally & Co. 

Three up-to-date models, ranging in 
size from six to 16 inches, and in price 
from $1.98 to $250, have been com- 
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pletely re-engineered with new maps, 
new bases and new meridians. 

A unique feature of the 1958 line 
is a 12-inch satellite model which con- 
tains an orbit ring for tracing the path 
of an earth satellite. This model, priced 
at $14.95, enables the user to actually 
determine present and future paths of 
any satellites around the earth, based 
on the angle of launching. The globe 
also contains calibration of miles, de- 
grees and hours, for measuring air dis- 
tances between any two points in the 
world, determining latitude, and under- 
standing earth-space relationships. A 
new three-way action permits easier 
rotation and brings points on the earth 
instantly into view. 

Also with a satellite mounting is a 
new 12-inch celestial globe. Three sim- 


ple adjustments place the stars on this 
globe in positions relating to the heav- 
ens at any given time and place. 


For more information on these products, circle 
number 889 on the Reader Service Card. 


Transporting folding chairs 


Rol-Away is offering a cart which 
can be used for general tote, transfer, 
or storage duties in auditoriums, rec- 
reational areas, cafeterias, gyms, and 
many other school locations. The carts 
will accommodate folding chairs of any 
make and widths from 15 to 18 inches. 

A patented device enables an opera- 
tor to move a heavily loaded cart with- 
out effort, just where he wants it, for- 
ward or backward, in a completely 
controlled line of travel. The manu- 
facturer says there is no necessity of 
jockeying sidewise, up against a wall, 
or around sharp corners. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 899 on the Reader Service Card. 


Steel storage shelves 


A new line of boltless adjustable 
steel shelving, available from the Pen- 
co Div. of Alan Wood Steel Co., of- 
fers fast installation, easy rearrange- 
ment of shelves and high strength and 
rigidity. 

This boltless shelving is available in 
open and closed type standard shelv- 
ing and in ledge and counter units in 





Literature Avail 


Audio visual. A_ series of special 
booklets from Victor Animatograph 
Corp. helps teachers make the most ef- 
ficient use of these materials, and aids 
administrators in explaining audio visu- 
al programs to their boards and public. 


For free copies of these booklets, circle num- 
ber 881 on the Reader Service Card. 


Building. A 24-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Marble Institute of 
America points out the economic, 
aesthetic and functional advantages to 
be gained from adapting marble to 
modern design in ‘school building. 


For more information circle number 880 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Clocks and signals. A_ fully illus- 
trated and charted catalog from 
Stromberg Time Corp. covers electric 
time recording equipment and elec- 
tronic and wired time and signal sys- 


lable FROM MANUFACTURERS 


tems to assist engineers and architects 
in selecting the right system for each 
school need. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
877 on the Reader Service Card. 


Coin counting machine. A fully de- 
tailed catalog, published by Klopp 
Engineering, Inc., shows its line of 
coin-sorting and counting machines for 
school use. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
878 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory sinks. A bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Duriron Co., Inc., pro- 
vides detailed information on its com- 
plete line of laboratory sinks. Charts 
show resistance of new product ma- 
terials to corrosive elements. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle nymber 
879 on the Reader Service Card. : 
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Others will want to know .. . 


What's happening 
in your district? 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S most 
valuable editorial material can 
come only from people who 
are actually confronted with 
school management problems 
and are finding ways to solve 
them. And that means people 
like you. 


Let us hear from you if 

1. your district has found a 
workable solution to a vexing 
problem that might help other 
administrators in districts 
throughout the country, or 


2. you have a problem and 
need help in finding a solution. 


We endeavor to return unused 
manuscripts. 


SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


is the best platform from 
which to discuss the prob- 
lems of your schools 














a wide variety of sizes. It is manufac- 
tured in depths of 12 through 36 inch- 
es and heights from three feet, three 
inches through 10 feet, three inches. 
The standard width is 36 inches. 

Supplementing the line is a com- 
plete selection of shelving accessor- 
ies, including shelving boxes, drawer 
case units, double beaded bin fronts, 
base strips, shelf dividers, label hold- 
ers, sway braces and doors. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 893 on the Reader Service Card. 


Teeter-go-round 


A new playground device now be- 
ing sold by Rolfe Products Co., com- 
bines the action of a teeter-totter and 
merry-go-round in one economical set. 

The “Teeter-Whirl” is contructed of 
tubular steel and wooden seats. It has 
the appearance of a miniature merry- 
go-round, except that four seats radiate 
from the center post. 

Children can use the device in a 
number of ways. Two or four can see- 
saw in the normal way. Or they can 
propel themselves around with their 
feet as they teeter. Or one child can 
push it around while the others ride. 

It is light and requires no installa- 
tion, making it easy to set up when the 
season begins. The machine needs no 
supervision during use. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 875 on the Reader Service Card. 


Skid resistant floor 


A scientifically formulated powder 
and a special liquid binder have been 
developed by the Stonhard Co., Inc. 
for resurfacing floors, stairs, ramps, 
metal cat-walks and stair treads. 

Called Stoncap, this product has 
safety designed slip-resistant qualities 
to prevent floor accidents. Long last- 
ing, it is highly resistant to greases, 
oils, fats, brines and alkalies. Its re- 
siliency cuts down fatigue from walk- 
ing. 

Lightweight but durable, it can be 
walked on as soon as five hours after 
installation. 

It may be applied on wet surfaces, 
and is available in five colors: maroon, 
gun metal, forest green, light green, 
and light grey. 

For more information on this product, circle 
number 884 on the Reader Service Card. 


Fast drying paint 


An answer to the problem of good 
paint maintenance is Merplex, an 


odorless, fast-drying, non-flammable, 
interior paint, according to the manu- 
facturer, M. J. Merkin Paint Co. The 
flat finish, based on an acrylic-vinyl- 
latex formula, is particularly adapta- 
ble to school needs. The paint is equal- 
ly effective for complete redecorating 
or touch-ups. Merplex—with its 30 
minute drying time—eliminates costly 
waiting periods between actual paint- 
ing and completion of specific jobs. 
Its spreading rate is 450 square feet 
to the gallon, and one coat is usually 
sufficient to cover most surfaces. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 890 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable fold-a-way lunchtables 


A smaller school lunchtable with 
benches for use in limited space (and 
when smaller group seating of students 
and teachers is desired) has been an- 


nounced by Haldeman-Homme. 


The new table is available in three 
space-saver sizes:six, seven and eight- 
foot lengths. It operates with new 
“one fold” action, making folding and 
unfolding a fast, easy function. 

The table is designed to facilitate 
solving the seating for eating problem 
in schools where available floor space, 
such as multi-use room, gymnasium, 
corridors, etc., must be quickly con- 
verted into a full scale lunchroom dur- 
ing mid-day and then quickly cleared 
for other activities. 

It offers the advantages of fast port- 
ability on its own wheels, and com- 





pact storing. Costs of the smaller ta- 
bles are directly related to seating ca- 
pacity. Two of the new six-foot tables, 
for example, are comparable in cost 
to that of a 12-foot table. This gives 
school administrators greater flexibil- 
ity in satisfactorily solving seating 
problems. Further, the smaller lengths 
permit utilization of cramped areas 
between pillars, along narrow corri- 
dors, etc. 


For more information on this product, circle 
number 892 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Curriculum laboratory 





Some displays have been “How To 
Make Your Bulletin Board Dynam- 
ic,” “How To Develop a Science In- 
terest Center,” ““New Ideas for Visu- 
ally Presenting Math Concepts” and 
“How to Construct and Use an Ant 
Colony” (everything furnished but 
the ants). 

The materials and utensils avail- 
able to teachers for their use are 
stimulating in themselves. The file 
of utensils and tools extends from 
“A” to “Zizzard,” (“Zizzard” fills 
the necessary miscellaneous category 
found in most filing systems. ) 

All of the independent activities 
in the laboratory are indexed as to 
the problem they are designed to 
solve. Thus, a teacher who is inter- 
ested in developing independent ac- 
tivities which will help his children 
in mastering techniques of word rec- 
ognition has available to him many 
activities under this category. Each 
activity is listed on its own index 
card. It establishes the object of the 
game, the materials needed, and 
the rules of the game. 

Now, if a new teacher, just out of 
college, is faced with the problem 
of three reading groups in a primary 
grade, she can turn to the lab. She 
realizes that in order to meet the 
individual needs of these pupils, it 
is impossible to be teaching all of 
them at the same time. She also 
realizes that while she is working 


continued from page 28 


with one group, another group can 
be working on seat work, while the 
third can be practicing previous 
learnings through the use of inde- 
pendent activities, or practice games. 

The group for which she is plan- 
ning practice games needs particular 
help in developing word analysis 
skills, so she comes to the labora- 
tory, looks through the index of ma- 
terials available under the category 
of “word analysis skills.” Perhaps 
40 different kinds of activities are 
listed. All are in kit form for her to 
assemble. She selects those that 
seem to be appropriate for - her 
needs. If none seems to meet the 
need which she has identified, she 
consults with the curriculum lab con- 
sultant who attempts to develop 
such material for her. On comple- 
tion of the assembly of these mate- 
rials, she takes them to her class- 
room and uses them for the group 
working independently. 

Use of the laboratory is not con- 
fined to new teachers. For example, 
an experienced teacher wished to 
make the most effective use of bulle- 
tin boards. She came to the curricu- 
lum laboratory to discuss the prob- 
lem with the consultant. While there 
she saw samples of appropriate bul- 
letin board displays. Eye-catching 
ways of communicating thoughts to 
students were readily available to her. 

The curriculum lab consultant is 





always available to discuss these 
problems with teachers. Techniques 
for labeling and use of unusual ma- 
terial for effect are frequently em- 
phasized. 


Group activity 


Whole schools have made use of 
the laboratory under certain cir- 
cumstances. For example, suppose 
a principal working with his build- 
ing staff sees the need for many ad- 
ditional kinds of practice activities 
to reinforce the arithmetical funda- 
mentals being taught in the grades. 
The entire staff meets for a two-hour 
period in the afternoon with the cur- 
riculum lab consultant who will re- 
view with the teachers the materials 
that are available to do the job re- 
quested. Following this meeting, in- 
dividual teachers may wish to stay 
and complete some of the materials. 

When a teacher has decided what 
independent activity he wishes to 
construct, he is given a kit containing 
all of the components which go to 
make up the activity. The kit has 
been developed and assembled by 
the curriculum lab staff. All of the 
menial clerical tasks have been 
completed so that assembly is rela- 
tively simple and quick. 

. Workshops are held in the lab on 
a vast array of subjects, from new 
techniques in art, music, or listening 
skills, to the use of a complex set 


SOME OF THE WAYS IN WHICH THE CURRICULUM LAB HAS BEEN USED 
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The In-Service Education Council of the dis- 
trict identifies the fact that many teachers do not 
know how to properly use the kiln but would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to learn more about it. The 
curriculum lab consultant arranges either through her 
skills or through the skills of a paid consultant to 
have a workshop established on the use of the kiln 
and proper methods of glazing and firing. Teachers 
may develop ceramic articles and may actually go 
through the experience of forming, glazing and firing. 


An individual principal feels that paper sculpture 
offers an opportunity for a new and exciting art 
medium. He asks the Curriculum Lab Consultant to 
establish such a workshop for his staff. The staff comes 


for: eb boots totaal observes the dem- 
onstration, and has an opportunity to develop such 
materials as it wishes. 

The Curriculum Department is exploring the 
possibility of using earphone sets or listening posts 
in nredid. wth ‘sane! decsiicek alk aoe 
This activity is proposed to be used in the social studies - 
program in classrooms. It has the advantage of 

a quiet-type activity, and yet the participants are 
allowed to listen to recordings or tapes. 
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them in their classrooms. 
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of instructional aids known as “the 
electrical wizard” and use of the 
bioscope. 


Is the lab used? 


A recent research study in the use 
of the lab shows that it is used wide- 
ly and fairly extensively by many 
members of the instructional staff. 
This fact is heartening, particularly 
when we consider that the use is al- 
ways voluntary. Better than 90% of 
the primary staff (kindergarten 
through third grade) have used the 
lab at least once during the past 
year. Virtually 70% of the middle 
grade staff has used it, and almost 
half of the upper grade staff (sev- 
enth and eighth grades) have used 
it. The average teacher who has 
used the laboratory at all has used 
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it five times. Since this district has 
added well over 100 new teachers 
to its staff each year, for the past 
four years, this facility has enabled 
new teachers to gain knowledge of 
district materials and programs 
much more rapidly than would oth- 
erwise have been possible. 

The lab is heavily featured in the 
orientation of new staff members 
each year. This effort evidently pays 
off for our very best customers are 
our new teachers. 

An entirely unforseen but very 
gratefully accepted fringe benefit 
which comes from the operation of 
the lab is the positive effect it has on 
our program of teacher recruitment. 
The office of the director of person- 
nel is in the same building as the 
laboratory. When, after an inter- 





view, he has determined that a can- 
didate is one whom we would like 
to employ, a trip to the lab by both 
of them to show the teacher that we 
offer real resources for his use often 
clinches the deal. 

We have been told by university 
placement officers that they encour- 
age candidates to apply to us for 
they know that the lab and other 
in-service activities of the district of- 
fer resources to help their candidates 
to achieve their potential as quickly 
as possible. 

There are admittedly many ways 
that a district can go about improv- 
ing staff competency. Some of the 
most spectacular results of any of 
the efforts of our district have come 
from the creation and operation of 
our curriculum laboratory. End 
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students per instructor 





Dual Control Cars 
Alone plus Dual Control Cars 


(6 hours behind the wheel) 


Each year, more and more educators are finding that the 
Etna Drivotrainer makes it possible to offer driver training 
courses to additional students without corresponding increases 
in teaching staffs. 

The Drivotrainer system uses “classroom cars” with the in- 
struments and controls of a real automobile, plus special teaching 
films which simulate actual driving conditions. Using the Drivo- 
trainer, one teacher can give behind-the-wheel instruction to 15 
or more students at a time compared to the one he can instruct 
at a time behind the wheel of a dual-control car. By substituting 
Drivotrainer instruction for part of costly on-the-road time, sub- 
stantial savings are possible. 

While these savings will vary with the number. of students 
to be trained, the efficiency of scheduling and the size of the 
Drivotrainer installation, a school using the combination course 
can train up to 50% more students per teacher and save up to 
30% in cost per pupil. 

In addition, studies show that the Drivotrainer not only 
provides instruction in basic driving skills but also teaches 
safety habits, driving attitudes and judgment in emergency 
situations better than instruction in dual-control cars, alone. 

For further data on the A£tna Drivotrainer, please write to: 


By combining Atna Drivotrainers with on-the-road instruction a school can 


TRAIN MORE STUDENT DRIVERS 
WITH THE SAME TEACHING STAFF 


Approximately 180 


students per instructor 


Drivotrainer. 





(3 hours behind the wheel) 


Development of the Drivotrainer was 
financed by the Atna Casualty and 
Surety Company as a contribution 
to education, and highway safety. 
Atna Casualty has no financial in- 
terest in the sale of Drivotrainer 
equipment but continues its public 
service support of the program 
through production of Drivotrainer 
films and other teaching aids, assist- 
ing in teacher training, and supply- 
ing an educational liaison service 
to Drivotrainer users. . 
Drivotrainer equipment is manufac- 
tured, sold and serviced by the 
Automatic Voting Machine Corpora- 
tion of Jamestown, New York. 


Information and Education Dept. 





(Circle number 700 for more information) 


FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Aetna Life Insurance Company - Standard Fire Insurance Company - Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Model four-stage rocket parts are arranged in their proper position by these students. Weldwood Chalkboard, used with visual aids such 
as this, or with geometric symbols or letters of the alphabet attached to magnets, affords an effective supplement to modern teaching methods 


Magnet-holding Weldwood Chalkboard 
helps get the lesson off the ground 


At every grade level, teaching gets a lift 
in classrooms equipped with colorful 
Weldwood Chalkboard. Students learn 
easily when they can move—and remove— 
visual aid materials attached to magnets 
that cling to the glare-free writing surface. 

Gone are the grim “blackboards” of 
other days. Weldwood Chalkboard comes 
in five attractive colors that can be used 


in combination with Weldwood Tack- 


board, a superior bulletin board covered 


with a long-life vinyl in over 35 colors 
that cannot rub, scrub, or wear off. Gone, 
too, are costly installation and mainte- 
nance considerations. Weldwood Chalk- 
board aluminum trim system reduces in- 
stallation costs. 

Weldwood Chalkboard is guaranteed 
for the life uf the building. Its porcelain- 
on-steel face, bonded to strong, Weld- 
wood waterproof plywood, never needs 
resurfacing. It will not shatter, warp, 


ws Weldwood® Chalkboard 


TACKBOARD - ALUMINUM CHALKBOARD TRIM 


Products of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION. In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


(Circle number 720 for more information) 


or buckle. Used together, Weldwood 
Chalkboard and Tackboard afford a wide 
range of cheerful classroom decorating 
possibilities. 


—=-SEND FOR FREE SCHOOL PLANNING BOOKLET’=-~-* 


United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘**Weldwood Prod 
ucts for School Construction and odeling, 
which has 18 pages of idea photographs showing 
low-maintenance Weldwood. products installa 
tions in schools. 


, State,..-+9" 








